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BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 





CHAPTER I. 
PROLOGUE. 

Ir was a cold, wet day in autumn, and the sun, 
which had not been seen since morning, was near 
its western home of rest. Upon the road from 
Mulmsbury, to Bristol walked a man and two 
children. The former was young—not over six- 
and-twenty, and habited in the garb of aseaman. 
He was short in stature, and broad and heavy in 
his build, with a face of a bronzed hue, upon 
which was stamped much intelligence and wit. 
A careful observer would have seen the index to 
a quick, passi disposition in that face, and 
from the dark, sombre smile that sometimes 
played upon it he would have also concluded that 
its possessor was not burdened with much of 
conscientious scruples where his purposes were 
at stake. Upon his shoulder he carried a small 
bundle, and in one corner of the handkerchief 
which served for a portmanteau was printed, in 
small, black letters, the name—Marvt Laroon. 
Such, we are to snppose, was the name of the 
traveller. 

The children were a boy and girl. The boy 
could not have been over five years of age, and 
he showed signs of excessive fatigue. He was a 
bright, intelligent looking little fellow, and pos- 
sessed much physical beauty. The girl was 
younger still, certainly not yet four years old, 
and as she walked wearily along by the side of 
her conductor, the tears ever and anon started 
from her large, blue eyes. Her garb was plain and 
homely in the extreme, but her other appear- 
ance did not at all correspond with it. Her face 
was very pale and delicate, her hair long and 
glossy, and flowing in ringlets which betrayed 
much previous care and dressing, while her hands 
gave no token of acquaintance with dirt or filth. 
The boy had shed some tears, for the traces of 
them were still to be seen upon his plump 
cheeks, but he shed none now, for he had re- 
ceived a blow for crying. 

Just as we introduce the little party, they had 
come to a stone which marked the line between 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, and here they 
stopped to rest. 

“ You're tired, aren’t you?” said the man, ad- 
dressing the boy, and at the same time placing 
his hand upon his head. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the lad, looking up, and 
shuddering as he met the gaze of his conductor. 

“Well, never mind; we’ve only three miles 
further to go before we reach the Cross-Hands 
Inn. You'll be glad to get there, wont you?” 

“Yes, sir.” The words were spoken timidly, 
and with evident reluctance. 

“And when you do get there you'll remember 
that you are my child, wont you?” 

“ Bat you aren’t my father ?” 

“ Surely I am.” 

“QO, no. Please don’t make me say so.” 

“You'd rather be whipped, eh ?” 

“No, no!” shricked the boy; and as he did 
so, the little girl sprang forward and threw her 
arms about his neck and burst into a passionate 
fit of weeping. 

Marl Laroon removed the girl with a strong 
grip, and then looking the boy in the eye, he 
said : 

“Tam your father, and you must know it and 
say so. Where do you think your father is ?” 

** He’s dead, sir!’ sobbed the poor child. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Mr. Humphrey.” 

“He told you a lie, then. I left you with 
him two years ago, and you are my boy. I was 
going away, and he said he would take care of 
you till Icame back. So when I came back I 
took you. Perhaps he thought I was dead, 
though. Very likely he did. Now just remem- 
ber this, and if anybody asks you your name, 
tell’em ‘tis Paul Laroon. Mind, now. I don’t 
think you want me to kill you, but I shallif you 
don’t speak jnst as Ihave told you. Think you 
can remember?” 
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“ And will you remember ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The little fellow’s lips trembled, 
and he would have burst into tears, but the look 
of his master prevented him. 
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“Mary,” spoke Laroon, very kindly, “ you 
are tired, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” lisped the child. 

“ Say—‘ yes, uncle.’ ” 

“© Yes, untle,’ ” repeated she, as nearly as she 
could. 

“Mary is your cousin, Paul, did you know 
it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“All right. And now, my little Mary, you 
shall ride in my arms awhile; and perhaps I 
will carry Paul, by-and-by, if he gets very 
tired.” 

So saying, the stout sailor lifted the tiny form 
of the girl to his arms, and then the trio were 
once more on their way. It was fairly dark 
when they reached the little village at the point 
where the roads cross, and where stood the Cross- 
Hands Inn, at which place they stopped. La- 
roon did not take the children into the bar-room, 
but calling the landlord out he had a room 
provided with two beds in it, and thither he 
took his little charges. As it was too cold to sit 
up, and as it would cost too much for a fire, 
Laroon brought the children up their supper, 
and as soon as they had eaten it he helped them 
to bed, remarking, as he did so, that he was 
going down below awhile, and that they must be 
sure and make no noise. 

When they were safely tucked up in their nest 
he gathered up the few dishes and left the cham- 
ber, being careful to lock the door after him and 
take away the key. For along while the litile 
ones lay there in silence, for even the girl had 
forgotten to sob and weep amid the strange 
thoughts that came crowding upon her mind at 
thus finding herself put to bed by a man, and in 
such a strange place. 

“Mary,” whispered the boy, when he had 
seemed to assure himself that the bad man would 
not hear him, “ where are we going ?” 

“See mama,” replied the simple child, re- 
membering what her conductor had told her a 
hundred times during the day. 

“O, Mary, your mama is dead!” uttered 
Paul. 

“Yes, and me see her pretty soon,” said the 
unconscious little one. 

“But how can you see her if she is dead?” 
persisted the boy. 

Mary gazed into her companion’s face, upon 
which the dim rays of the candle fell, but she did 
not comprehend his meaning; and again she 
iterated her assertion that she was going to 
“see mama.” 

“That naughty man is not my papa,” said 
Paul, after another spell ofsilence. ‘“O, I know 
he is not. My papa is with your mama—in 
heaven ; your good papa told me so.” 

“We go see papa and mama,” uttered the 
gentle child, now smiling at the thought. 

Paul gazed upon the sweet face of his mate, 
and gradually the conviction stole over him that 
she could not understand him if he spoke to her 
of the things that lay so heavily upon his thoughts ; 
and it may be that there came even to his young 
mind the will not to pain his companion by 
further allusion to her misfortune. 

But even to the boy’s own mind things were 
not clear. He had a vague idea of matters pass- 
ed, and of affairs present, but his comprehension 
was too weak for any philosophical deductions 
or extended reasonings. He only knew that he 
had been told that his father was dead, and that 
Mr. Humphrey had taken him to live in his own 
home. As he lay there and meditated, he saw 
a cloud round about him, and it seemed to him 
one of wrong and wickedness, but he could see 
no more. He clasped his hands and prayed, as 
he remembered he had been taught to do by some 
one whom he had loved, and when he had done 
this he turned towards his companion, but she 
was asleep. He reached over and kissed her, 
and as his lips touched hers, the word ‘ mama,” 
was lisped forth from her hopeful dreams. 

“Poor Mary!’ murmured Paul, as he lay 
back upon his pillow, “‘you will never see your 
mama again till you die, and perhaps we shall 
both be carried away off together where we shall 
never see our home any more !” 








So the boy murmured, and then he laid still 
and gazed upon the dim outlines of the quaint 
carving which adorned the caps of the windows 
and doors, and while thus engaged he fell asleep. 

It was quite late when Laroon came up, and 
having assured himsélf that the children slept, 
he proceeded to undress and get into the other 
bed, and ere long his heavy, discordant snoring 
mingled harshly and strangely with the gentle 
breathings of those who occupied the neighbor- 
ing couch. 

Away off ina distant part of the kingdom there 
was alarm and anguish. A man, frantic and 
delirious, was calling aloud for his child—for his 
children—and calling in vain. Lanterns and 
torches were flashing in every nook and corner 
where the children had been wont to play, but 
no children could be found. The streams were 
sounded and dragged, and the woods and hedges 
were scoured all through, but the lost ones came 
not. At midnight the man was upon his knees 
erying aloud to God for his children—but fhis 
frantic prayer was in vain ! 





CHAPTER II. 
THE SCOURGE OF THE ANTILLES. 


Acain. And it was a bright, calm day in 
summer. Upon the bosom of the broad Atlan- 
tic, in about the latitude of Trinidad, but some 
three hundred miles to the eastward thereof, 
rested one of the most beautiful specimens of 
marine architecture that ever met the gaze of 
an enraptured seaman. It was a full-rigged brig 
with royals set, and studding-sails upon both 
sides. She may have been of two hundred tons 
burden, and perhaps more, for her graceful pro- 
portions gave no idea of her real capacity when 
viewed froma distance. She was heading up 
towurds the! Antilles, epd taking the eastern 
trades nearly aft, so nearly so, at least, that her 
studding-sails drew upon both sides. Her sides 
were black, and only relieved by a stripe of 
blood-red just below her ports. Her masts were 
tall and tapering, the topgallant and royal masts 
being in separate spars, and they had but very 
little rake—just enough to give the shrouds and 
backstays a firm hold without too much weight 
of standing rigging. 

But if her outward appearance was calculated 
to excite admiration, a view of her deck would 
most surely enhance it. Said deck was flush 
fore and aft, and as white as pure wood can be 
made. The disposition of the rigging showed 
that there was a rule for every department, even 
to the arrang tof the lest item, while 
the arrangement itself proved that the whole was 
under the supervision of some shrewd master- 
mind. There were eleven guns, and all of brass, 
ten of which were upon the sides, and common 
eighteen-pounders, while the eleventh, of the 
same calibre, was much longer, and fixed upon 
a pivot and railway amidships. These guns 
were now covered with neatly fitting tarpaulins, 
and secured inboard, the ports being snugly 
closed. 

There were seventy-seven men on board, and 
they all belonged to her, and though the reader 
may have already guessed the character of the 
craft, yet the crew were not of that appearance 
which we generally are led to look for in such a 
place. They were mostly English, and were as 
neat and orderly in their behaviour as the crew 
of any man-of-war. 

Such was the “ Scourge of the Antilles,” aname 
by which the brig and its commander were both 
known, not only by the crew, but by many 
others who had had occasion to prove the aptness 
of the name. 

Near the wheel, with a glass under his arm, 
stood a man whose dress showed him to be the 
captain of the brig. He was short in stature, 
but very thick and broad, exhibiting much phy- 
sical power of strength and endurance. His 
features were by no means repulsive, nor were 
they prepossessing, but they gave evidence of a 
keen, penetrating judgment, a quick, ready wit, 
and an untrammelled will. His face was very 
swarthy from exposure, his eyes black and 
sparkling, and his head covered by a growth of 
thick, black, crispy hair. He was not far from 
forty years of age, and his name was Marl La- 
roon. The reader has seen him before—long 
years ago—upon one of the highways of Old 
England. 

Close by the captain stood another who is not 
wholly a stranger, though he retains nothing by 
which we might know him save his name. He 
is a youth, not over nineteen years of age, and 





possessing nothing in his outer appearance that 
could indicate his membership with such a crew. 
But he is a member, and has been for years. 
He is tall and straight, with features of more 
than ordinary beauty, and showing by every ex- 
ternal look and action a noble, generous soul 
His hair hangs in curling clusters about his head, 
and is of a dark brown, glossy hue, while his 





rich, lustrous hazel. He is called Paul Laroon. 
Not far off stand three more persons convers- 
ing together. The tallest of the three—he with 


the black hair and eyes, and the thin, satanie- | 


looking lips, is John Langley, the first licuten- 
ant. He is not over tive-and-thirty. The next, 
who is of medium size, and, only peculiar on 
account of his light, flaxen hair, and large, yel- 
lowish blue eyes, which sometimes have a pure 
green shade, is Philip Storms, the second lieu- 
tenant. The third is a short, stumpy man, 
broad and heavy in his build, with elephantine 
motions. His head is large, and covered with 
coarse, gray hair, and his small gray eyes are 
quick and keen. He is the oldest man on board, 
being in the neighborhood of sixty years of age, 
and is the gunner of the brig His name is Ben 
Marton. The men look to their captain for 
orders, and when he is cool and assured they 
are the same, but when the pinch comes, and a 
few well-directed shots can help them out of a 
scrape, all eyes are turned to old Ben Marton, 
for well do they know that he alone can handle 
that long gun with a sure skill; and at such 
times even Laroon himself watches Ben’s coun- 
tenance asa sure index of safety or danger. 
When the old gunner’s eyes twinkle, and the 
little smile creeps around his lips, then he is sure 
of his game. 

“Paul,” spoke the captain, turning to his 
youthful companion, “ we shall reach our sylvan 
retreat ere long. Are you not glad?” 

The youth started, and the rich blood mounted 
to his face as he met the eaptain’s gaze. 

“ Were you thinking of the same thing ?” con- 
tinued Laroon, as ke noticed Paul’s emotion. 
There was a strange tinge of irony, or perhaps 
of bitterness, in these last words, and the dark- 
faced man gazed sharply into the other's eyes as 
ke spokc. 

“] was thinking of reaching the shore once 
more,” answered the young man, in low, but 
steady tones. 

“ But weren’t you thinking of any particular 
point of shore, eh ?” 

“Certainly I was,” returned Paul, perfectly 
self possessed. 

“And perhaps you were thinking of some par- 
ticular person you would like to see, eh?” La- 
roon now gazed more fixedly than before into 
the youth’s face, and in his own countenance he 
betrayed much eagerness. 

Paul returned the look, but he seemed to dream 
of nothing that could have any unusual import 
in the case, and he was not much moved by it. 

“TJ was thinking of a variety of things,” he at 
length answered, “but I know of nothing par- 
ticular that was uppermost.” 

“ How would you like to see our little Mary?” 
asked the captain, speaking very lowly—almost 
in a whisper—and eyeing his companion sharply. 

The youth started with a quick emotion, and 
for an instant his eyes dropped ; but he collected 
himself as quickly as before, and then looking 
up again into his interlocutor’s face, he replied : 

“T should like to see her very much.” 

“Of course,” responded Laroon. “It’s na- 
tural you should.” And again followed that 
same sharp, searching, incomprehensible look. 
“ Of course you should,” added the captain ; and 
thus speaking he started towards the gangway 
where some of the men were weaving « mat. 

Paul watched him as he walked away, and a 
troubled expression came upon his face. 

“What does he mean?” he said to himself; 
and after some moments of thought he mentally 
added, ‘‘ Only to tease me, that’s all.” 

Shortly after this the boatswain piped to din- 
ner. Paul quartered in the cabin, and was the 
surgeon of the brig. Some years before there 
had been an old man on board, who had served 
in that capacity, and as he grew aged and feeble 
he wished to leave the brig and spend the even- 
ing of his life on shore. Laroon granted his 
request upon condition that he would procure a 
good surgeon to take his place. Paul had al- 
ready gained much experience from helping the 
old surgeom manage the sick and wounded, for 
while he was but a mere boy he had been of 
much use in preparing medicines and assisting 
in dressing wounds and fractures. So the old 
man agreed to take Paul in hand and learn him 
all the mysteries of the craft, and Laroon con- 
sented. The youth soon became expert in his 


been two years in the charge of the sick, and the 
crew had ample reason to bless the day that gave 
them their new surgeon 

Dinner was eaten, and when the captain re- 
turned to the deck he found that the breeze had 
freshened. He was standing by the binnacle 
watching the compass, when the lookout at the 
fore-topgallant crosstrees reported a sail. In 
an instant all was life and bastle on board the 
brig, and the captain sprang for his glass and 
hastened forward 

“ Fore-topgallant mast, there !” 
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“ Where away t” 

“ Three points on the starboard bow.” 

“ What does she look like” 

“Can't make her out.” 

“Keep your eye on her. Here, Storms, lay 
aloft with your glass and help the lookout.” 

The second lieutenant took his glass and went 
aloft, and then the captain returned to the wheel, 
where Paul was standing by the side of the 
helmsman. 

“Well, Paul, what d’ye think has turned 
up now?” he said. 

“Perhaps amerchantman,” replied the youth, 
with a shudder. 

“Mayhap it is, and mayhap it isn’t. We're 
in the latitude of such craft; but there’s another 
kind of chap cruising about these waters.”’ 

“An English cruiser, you mean?” 

“Yes. How should you like to mect one?” 

“Tt would not be the first one,” replied the 
youth, without the least show of diseomposure. 

“That's true; but we might not reach the 
Silver Bay. Howshould you like that, eh?” 

A quick shudder ran through Paul's frame, 
but there was more of indignation in his look 
than of fear, and at the end of a single moment 
he replied, with a half sarcastic smile : 

" We'lf think of Silver Bay after we have made 
ourselves sure we shall reach it.” 

“Well spoken, my son,” cried the captain ; 
and then he turned away. 

“ Son!” whispered the youth to himself, as he 
watched the movements ef the dark man. “ By 
my soul, I do not believe that man is my father! 
I never believed it! Hhs blood never flowed in 
these veins. But whose blood does flow there?” 

At this question Paul always stopped. He 
asked it of himself very often, but no answer 
ever came. 

“Hallo!” at this moment came from the 
second mate, who was aloft with his glass. ‘It’s 
@ square-rigged craft, and standing towards us.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Laroon. 

“Yes.” 

For fifteen minutes the captain paced the quar- 
ter-deck in silence, and at the end of that time, 
Mr. Storms reported that the strange sail was a 
ship, and to all appearance a man-of-war. 

“Very well,” returned Laroon, perfectly 
calm. ‘“ We'll find out her mettle before we 
show our stern. Ben—” 

The old gunner moved quickly forward and 
touched his hat. 

“You'd better get old Saladin in order, and 
bring up some of your pills.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded Ben, and as he spoke 
he shuffled away and called his assistants about 
him. 

The long gun had been christened by the name 
of the renowned Saracenic sultan, and ere long 
it was divested of its tarpaulin, and the shot- box 
by its side wasfilled. The balls used in this gun 
were peculiar, being conic in shape, and encased 
in aclosely fitting covering of leather. The gun 
itself was one which Ben had had constructed 
under his own supervision. The inside of the 
gun had been cast first in two parts, making 
two pieces such as would be gained by splitting 
a musket barrel in halves, from muzzle to breech. 
The concave surface of these had been grooved, 
and then four strips of steel firmly bedded in, so 
that their edges were raised nearly three six- 
teenths of aninch above the surface of the brass. 
Next the two pieces were soldered together with 
extreme exactness, and then the body of the gun 
was moulded upon it. Thus far the piece had 
remained firm, and it possessed all the advan- 
tages of the common rifle. The balls were so 
firmly held in their leather cases, which had been 
sewed on when wet and stretched, that they re- 
ceived a rotary motion which held them true to 
their course, and so well did they answer their 
purpose that the gunner seldom failed, even in 
his most dubions shots. 

The long gun was loaded, andthe ball driven 
snugly home, and then Ben Marton sat down 
upon the railway and waited forther orders 

At the end of half an hour the second lien- 
tenant came down and reported that the stranger 
was an English sloop of-war. 

“Stand by to take in the starboard stud’n’- 
sails!” ordered the captain. ‘ We will choose 
our own course, and run as fast as we can, and 


if the fellow wants to overhaul us he may make 
new profession, and at the present time he had | 


the trial.” 

The starboard studding-sails were soon in, 
ere long the brig was heading due West, the 
very course she must make to reach her destina 
tion, though Laroon had meant to stop at 
Tobago if it came perfectly convenient 

It was now about half past one, and the ship's 
lower yards could be seen from the brig’s deck 
while the lockout at the crosstrees, who had the 
leutenant’s glass, conld see her deck. He re- 
ported that she was a second class corvette, car- 
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us,” exclaimed the old gunner. ‘“ Why, bless 
her poor devoted timbers, I could batter her all 
to pieces afore she could get a ball to hurt us out 
o’ one o’ them carronades.” 

As soon as the men learned the character of 
the craft that was probably giving them chase 
they smiled at each other with knowing nods 
and winks, for they felt sure that old Ben would 
cripple her before she could come near enough 
to do any harm. 

When the brig had changed her course it was 
noticed that the ship immediately did the same, 
thereby clearly indicating that she meant to give 
chase. Had the pirate chosen to run to the 
southward she might easily have escaped, for she 
was evidently the best sailer, but she meant to 
do no such thing. This would put her back 
from her destination, and Marl Laroon had rea- 
sons for wishing to reach that point as soon as 
convenient. At any rate, he had a deadly hatred 
of all things appertaining to the British govern- 
ment, though a native of England himself, and 
he had resolved that he would never run from 
one of her cruisers if he could help it. 

At length a curl of smoke was seen to rise 
from the ship’s deck, and in an instant more 
came the report of a gun. 

“That means for us to show our bunting,” 
said Langley. 

“Yes,” responded the captain, “and up it 
goes. They shall see that we are not ashamed 
nor afraid to show our colors.” 

In a few moments more a small, compact ball 
arose to the mainpeak, and as soon as it was at 
its place the knot was drawn, and the flag flut- 
tered ont to the breeze. It was simply a field of 
black with a pair of crossed swords in white re- 
licf. As soon as this piece of impertinence was 
perpetrated, the ship fired another gun, and this 
time she seemed to have fired a shot, for some- 
thing fell into the water about midway between 
the two vessels. But the brig kept on without 
paying any attention to this polite request. 

The vessels were now not far from a mile 
apart. The brig, as we have before remarked, 
was heading due west. The sloop-of-war was 
now nearly abeam, and heading about southwest, 
so that she would come within carronading range 
if she kept on in that way, even allowing that 
the brig sailed the fastest. 

A little while passed, and the pirate crew were 
becoming uneasy. The ship was ever and anon 
popping away at her bow guns, but none of her 
shot reached their mark. Laroon stood by the 
old gunner’s side, and ere long he asked him 
how a shot would work. 

“Tl try,” was Ben’s simple answer; and as 
he spoke he arose and set about levelling his gun. 
“Vl give ’em a runnin’ shot this time,” he con- 
tinued, afcer he had calculated the distance and 
elevated the piece. He then took the match, 
and watched for his opportunity, for he had 
pointed the gun a little astern to allow for the 
head range. With akeen, steady gaze he mark- 
ed the movement of the brig, and when the line 
of his sight along the gun struck a point about 
six inches abaft the ship’s foremast he applied 
the match. There was a quick report, a shock, 
and atrembling of the brig’s spars, and then 
all hands sprang to the rail to see what was the 
result. The old gunner waited anxiously for the 
report, and his eye brightened as he saw the 
ship’s men rushing up the fore-shrouds. 

“ You've hit the foremast just below the fut- 
tocks,” cried Storms, who had been gazing 
through a glass. 

“ Then we’ll try once more in the same place,” 
returned Ben; and thus speaking he proceeded 
to reload his gun. 

Before he got it loaded, however, a shout of 
joy arose from the pirate’s deck, for the sloop-of- 
war was getting off the foremast as fast as pos- 
sible. Her fore-royal and top-gallant-sail were 
clewed up, and the topsail yard let go by the 
run; and it could now be seen that the mast 
was swaying considerably. But Ben Mar- 
ton took no note of this. He loaded his gun 
with the utraost care—putting in an exact quan- 
tity of powder, and selecting a shot that would 
drive home snugly. When all was ready he 
took his aim with a calm precision, and when 
he applied the match the expression upon his 
face told that he meant mischief to some one. 
And surely he did, for hardly had the smoke 
cleared away ere the sloop-of-war’s foremast was 
seen to go over the side, taking with it the 

main-top-gallant mast and jib-boom. 

“That'll do,” said Laroon, a3 calmly as 
though he had been making some new disposi- 
tion of the sails. 

Bat the men were not so cool. They shout- 
ed with all their might, and when they felt that 
they had expressed their fall feelings they re- 
lapsed into their usual quiet and orderly state. 
Ben Marton carefully cleaned his gun, outside 
and in, and then replaced the tarpaulin, while 
Storms shut up his glass and placed it in its 
beckets upon the binnacle. 

“We'll go to Tobago,” said the captain. 

Accordingly the course was changed two points 
further north and the yards trimmed. Two 
hours later the sloop of-war could be discerned 
still hampered by part of the wreck of spars that 
hed so summarily fallen upon her. 





CHAPTER ITI. 
PUFFO BURNINGTON. 


Jcst atevening on the second day after the 
encounter with the sloop of-war, the Scourge of 
the Antilles dropped her anchor ina little cove 
upon the southern coast of the island of Tobago. 
There was a small village of one story huts upon 
the shore, and close by the water, upon a sort of 
bluff, stood quite a respectable house. The peo- 
ple here knew the character of the brig well, for 
here it was that she took in many of her stores 
when she wanted them, and here also she had a 
hospital, where many of the inhabitants found 
employment as nurses, for those who were laid 
up here with wounds and disease generally pos- 
sessed golden pockets, and could afford to pay 
for good nursing. 

As soon as the sails were all furled, and the 
deck cleared up, Laroon had his boat manned, 











he reached the little pier which was built out 
from the beach, and he took his way at once to- 
wards the house on the bluff, which was the 
hospital in question. When he reached the 
verandah he found the old surgeon—the same 
who had formerly sailed with him—ready to 
receive him. The two proceeded to one of the 
best drawing-rooms, where a heavy hanging 
lamp was already burning, and there they seat- 
ed themselves. Laroon first asked after the wel- 
fare of the sick ones, and he was informed, in 
general terms, that they were getting along well. 
“But how many can you let me have to take 
away with me?” asked the pirate chieftain. 
“Not over five at the outside,” returned the 
surgeon. 

“ But I must have more.” 

“ Then you've been thinning off again, eh ?” 
“No. I’ve lost only five men. I have sev- 
enty-five men on board now, besides Paul and 
myself.” 

“Then why so urgent?” 

“T’'ll tell you. I mean to take a shore cruise 
if I can muster the men. There’s more gold on 
shore than there is at sea. Down around the 
shores of Lake Valencia there live alot of na- 
bobs who own gold by the ton, and I want to 
feel of’em. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” returned the surgeon, with a spark- 
ling eye, for the thought of such plunder had 
yeta charm for him. “But can’t you make 
your present force do?” 

“I suppose I shall have to.——And you have 
had no applications from any one ?”’ 

“Ah, yes, I liked to have forgotten. Yes, I 
have had one application, and I guess the fellow 
is here now. I told him the brig would be in 
shortly, I thought, and if he would wait he might 
get a chance.” 

“ Does he know what flag we sail under ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How did he find out?” 

“From some one who had been with us. He 
met him in prison, I think he said.” 

“A funny place for one of our men to be 
found in,” said Laroon, with a laugh. “But 
what sort of a fellow is he?” 

“Upon my word I can’t describe him. You 
must wait until you see him. I’ll send for him 
at once.” 

As the surgeon thus spoke, he rang a bell 
which stood upon the table near him, and in a 
moment more a boy made his appearance. 

“Jack,” spoke the old sawbones, “you re- 
member that one eyed fellow who has been 
here 2” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, you’ll find him at old Madaline’s. Go 
down there and tell him to come up here.” 

The boy promised to be quick, and then 
withdrew. 

After this Laroon explained to the surgeon 
the results of the cruise from which he was now 
returning, and from that account one might have 
learned that the work had been both a golden 
and bloody one. In the course of half an hour 
the boy returned, and with him came the indi- 
vidual in question, who came limping into the 
room with a gait that promised any*hing bat 
quickness of moveinent. Tho pirate chieftain 
could not repress a smile as he gazed upon the 
new-comer, though some more timid might have 
been frightened rather than amused. 

The man who has thus been introduced upon 
the scene was, in every respect, peculiar. He 
was an old man—that is, past the meridian of 
life—perhaps five-and-fifty—and very slightly 
bent in form, but not enough to give his back 
any hump. In frame he was of medium height 
when he stood at rest, but somewhat taller when 
standing upon his right leg alone, that being 
some two inches longer than the other leg; and 
this of course gave him a very awkward move- 
ment. But his face was more peculiar still. He 
had lost one eye—the left one—and the skin 
about the orbless socket wa much disfigured, 
giving him one of the mosf sinister looks imagi- 
nable. His hair was short afd crispy, and of a 
dirty red color, while the face was almost as 
dark as a Malay’s. But he had one redeeming 
quality. He was stout and powerful in his phy- 
sical mould, revealing a breast and shoulders 
and arms of almost Herculean proportions. 
Next to the repulsive-looking place where an 
eye had been lost, which was sunken and shriv- 
elled up, the most peculiar and striking feature 
of the face was the eye that was left. One would 
expect to find a light-colored eye with sucha 
head, but it was not so. That single eye was 
not only of the darkest hazel, but it burned and 
sparkled with the most strange power and bril- 
liancy, But what was it that yet remained of 
feature which gave him such strangeness of look ? 
Surely there was something more—something 
different from ordinary faces—something lack- 
ing, or something superadded. But what was 
it? Marl Laroon had noted the orbless socket, 
the brilliant eye, the swarthy skin, and the crispy 
red hair, with its closely curling locks. There 
were no whiskers to look odd, for the whole face 
was shaven smooth, or else no beard grew there, 
but this latter alternative was without founda- 
tion, for those who had lived with him had 
heard his razor rattle upon his beard as though 
it had been cutting off bushes. Laroon seemed 
determined to hunt up that odd feature, and after 
awhile he found it. The man had no eye- 
brows ! 

But Marl Laroon was not the only one who 
gazed fixedly into another’s face, forthe stranger 
gazed full as sharply into his, and seemed full 
as much interested in the work. 

“Well, sir,” commenced the pirate captain, 
seeming to speak with an effort, “‘so you want 
to ship on board my vessel ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the other, in a gruff, 
coarse tone. 

“Ani do you know the business you will be 
required to do?” 

“Obey orders. I suppose.” 

“Exactly. Upon my word, I like that an- 
swer. But what do you suppose those orders 
will amount to?” 

“Gold! gold! 
ahead of all else !” 

Mar! Laroon started as these words fell upon 
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and went on shore. It was already dark when 


his ear, for they were not only strange in them- 


selves, but they were most strangely spoken. | 
Andthen the man looked at him so with that 
one dark eye when he spoke—the bold buccancer 
had never shrank so before beneath a human 
gaze. 

“ You speak rather more harshly than there 
is any need of,” he said, in a tone which would 
seem to indicate that he did not wholly like the 
speech he had heard. 

“O, I can speak as kindly as you wish,” 
quickly returned the strange man, with a smile— 
and there was something kind in the smile, too. 
“And,” he added, “I can be as gentle as a 
lamb.”” 

“ Are you acquainted with the sea?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Hand, reef, and steer?” 

“Yes, sir; and navigate and work anything 
out o’ the book.” 

“ Handle a cutlass 7” 

“Try me.” 

“Never mind that now. What is your name ?” 

“ Buffo Burnington.” 

“A curious name,” said Laroon, eyeing him 
sharply. 

“Ay,” he calmly replied, “and some people 
think I am a curious man.” 

“Do they ?” 

“T think so.” 

Laroon regarded the new man for some mo- 
ments in silence, but his gaze was not steady, 
for there was something in that lone eye—ay, 
and in that whole face, that troubled him. 

“Perhaps you have seen me before,”’ remark- 
ed the captain, with seeming carelessness, but 
yet with a look and tone which proved him to be 
anxious on the very subject thus broached. 

“T think I have, sir.” 

“Ha! Where?” 

“Tn England.” 


“What part ?” 
“T think at London.” 
“Do you the cir es ¢”” 





“ Yes,” returned Burnington, looking Laroon 
steadily in the face. “It was ata time when 
your meals were served in your own room.” 

“Ehv”’ 

“ By the jail—” 

“Stop!” shouted the pirate, starting to his 
feet. “That isenough. If you will join my 
crew and sign my articles, you shall go with us, 
and fare and share with the rest. We are 
pirates !” 

“T knew it.” 

« Vow ?” 

“Tsaw aman at Kingston, in Jamaica, who 
had been with you, and he directed me here.” 

“Do you remember his name ?” 

“He would not tell it.” 

“Allright. Are you ready to go on board?” 

“T can be ready in half an hour.” 

“Then hurry off, and you will find me here 
at the end of that time.” 

As Buffo Burnington left the room Laroon 
touched the bell. The same boy answered it 
as before. 

“Jack,” said the captain, “go and watch that 
man. Follow him carefully, and don’t lose 
sight of him. Ifhe <tiempts to have the vil- 
lage hurry back with aii epeed.” 

The boy merely bowed, and then set out on 
his mission. After he was gone Laroon rested 
his elbow upon the table, and buried his brow in 
his hands. Thus he remained for some minutes 
totally regardless of the presence of another. 

“Do you want those five men to go on board 
to-night?” asked the surgeon, at length. 

But the captain did not answer. At the end 
of some two minutes more, the old man asked 
the question again : 

“Do you want those five men to go on beard 
to-night ?” 

Laroon seemed to have heard some one speak, 
for he raised his head, and then started up from 
his chair; but without answering he commenced 
to pace the room. 

“McLura,” he said at length, stopping in 
front of the surgeon, “how long has that man 
been here ¢” 

“About a week.” 

“And did he give you that same name when 
he first came ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt must be some strange whim that has 
seized me, then.” 

“Why, captain—do you think you have scen 
him before ?” 

“T don’t know. But he’s a strange looking 
man, isn’t he?” 

“He is, surely; and one, I should think, not 
easily to be forgotten when once seen.” 

“True. I never saw him before—of course I 
never did—but he puts me in mind of some one 
whom I have seen. That’s all, I’m sure.” 

Again the pirate chieftain commenced to pace 
up and down the room, and this he continued to 
do until the boy returned and informed him that 
the man he was sent to watch was coming. 

“Ah, you said something about the five men, 
doctor—” 

“Yes, sir. Tasked you if you would take 
them off to-night?” 

“No. I'll come for them in the morning.” 

Just as he spoke the door opened, and Buffs 
Burnington entered, ard reported himself ready 
to goon board. Again Laroon gazed into that 
quaint, ugly-looking face, but he gained nothing 
by his search, and shortly afterwards he bade 
the new-comer be seated, and then signified his 
desire to see the men who were well enough to 
rejoin the brig. McDLnra arose and led the way 
out from the room, and when they were both 
gone, and the door was closed behind them, 

Burnington started to his feet and stamped 
across the room. His hands were clasped, and his 
eye emitted sparks of fire. He did not walk 
much, for his lameness caused his steps to make 
an unusual noise, and he remained forsome time 
standing still in the centre of the apartment. 

“ By the powers above me!” he muttered to 
himself, while his hands worked nervously to- 
gether, as though he were renting some firm 





fabric in twain, ‘you think you have seen me 
before! Ha, ha, Marl Laroon, I have the ad- 
vantage of thee. Misfortune has laid her relent- 
less hand upon my bods, and she has left me so 





much the worse for her visit that even you can- 





see THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. eeS> 


not peer beneath the veil she has drawn over me. 
By the mass, but we'll have a right merry cruise 
together !” 

After this the man sat down, and though his 
eye still sparkled, yet there was an earnest, eager 
look upon his dark features. He sat with his 
broad hands folded in his lap, and his gaze bent 
upon the floor, and thus he remained until La- 
roon returned. 

“Now, my hero, we'll move our stumps to- 
wards the shore,” said the captain. ‘“ Where's 
your luggage ?” 

“At the door,” returned Burnington, rising to 
his feet. 

Laroon led the way out, and upon the piazza 
he found quite arespectable-sized bag. This the 
new man threw lightly over his shoulder, and 
then the two started down towards the pier, La- 
roon keeping his companion a few paces in 
advance. Whether he did this through fear, or 
only from the whim of habit, it were hard to tell. 
The boat was found in readiness, and ere long 
the lame sailor was upon the deck of the craft he 
had promised to make his home. A hammock 
was served out to him by the sail-maker, and the 
second lieutenant gave him a number upon the 
berth deck. But few of the men were up to see 
him, and he escaped without being bothered. 

Butfo Burnington was thus quartered for such 
a cruise as his commander might see fit to pro- 
ject, and he certainly looked like one who would 
hesitate at nothing between the grog-tub and the 
cannon’s mouth. 

And Marl Laroon had got a new man, and 
when he retired to his cabin he sat down and 
tried to call up something that dwelt in the past. 
The last words he uttered, before falling asleep, 
were: 

“Sarely Ihave seen him before! O, why— 
why can I not remember !” 


CHAPTER IV.y 
AN ACCIDENT. 


Ox the following morning there was much 
excitement and curiosity on board the brig. The 
new man had come upon deck, and no one of 
the crew had ever seen him before. 

“ Blow me tight, but he’s a queer ’un, aren’t 
he?” remarked one of the men to another—the 
‘two having, with the rest of the crew, been 
watching Buffo Burnington for some time. 

“Aren't he, though,” responded the second 
man, emphatically. 

“Ay, that he is,” added the first; “ an’ you 
may lay yer life ’at he’s an ugly customer to 
handle. Look at his arms, and his neck, and his 
shoulders. An’ jus’ look at that eye, too. Shiv- 
er my timbers if he aren’t a hard ’un.” 

“But d’ye mind how cool he takes it? Hang 
me, if I shouldn’t think he’d been here all his 
life-time.” 

“But d’ye mind one other thing, eh?” utter- 
ed Jack, lowering his voice to a whisper, and 
speaking with a mysterious nod and wink. 
“D’ye mind how the captain eyes him. Just 
look. Just watch old Marl now, as he claps his 
peepers on him. Did ye mind?” 

“Ay, ay, didn’t I though. Haint I minded it 
from the first?” 

And so the men conversed abont the deck, and 
in the meantime the object of this curiosity was 
slowly stumping up and down the larboard gang- 
way. At length the boatswain piped to grog, 
and when the men were gathered about the grog- 
tub the captain came forward and made a sign 
to the steward to stop a moment before he com- 
menced to fill the torts. 

“My men,” spoke Laroon, “ you have a new 
shipmate. Let me introduce him to your friend- 
ship and acquaintance. Buffo Burnington—and 
IT hope the acquaintance may prove a benefit to 
us all.” 

As the captain moved aft after having thus 
spoken, the men gathered around their new ship- 
mate and extended their hands. The whole cast 
of his countenance was changed in an instant. 
A warm smile lighted up his dark features, and 
for the while one might almost have forgotten 
the wild distortion of his features. After this 
the men drank their grog, and then sat down to 
their breakfast, which was served upon mess- 
cloths spread between the guns on the spar- 
deck. 

About an hour later Burnington stood by the 
binnacle as Paul Laroon came up from the cabin. 
The youth started with surprise as he saw the 
strange-looking figure, and then cast an inquisi- 
tive glance upon the captain. Marl understood 
the silent question, and moving forward, he said: 

“This isa new man, Paul—Buffo Bur- 
nington.” 

The man turned quickly towards the youth, 
and his eye snapped till tiny sperks seemed really 
to start from it. 

“ This is our surgeon, Burnington,”’ resumed 
the captain. 

“And your son, I shonld take it, if I might 
jadge from his looks,” returned Buffo, looking 
first upon one, and then upon the other, but par- 
ticularly noting the countenance of the youth. 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Laroon, with a pleas- 
ure which he did not attempt to hide, for this 
was the first time that ever such a remark had 
been made. “Then you think he looks like 
me *” he added, half carelessly. 

“ There is certainly a resemblance,” replied 
Barnington ; “enough, at least, to indicate that 
you are both of one family.” 

“So we are—so we are,’”’ uttered Marl, gaz- 
ing into Panl’s features with a dark smile; and 
as he did so Buffo was regarding him with 
another smile—and such a smile that more than 
one man noticed it, and wondered what it meant. 

Paul turned away and went to the taffrail, and 
from the expression of his countenance one con!d 
have easily seen that he was far from pleased 
with the remarks which had been made. 

“Why, bless my soul, do ye think ‘at Paul 
looks like the old 'un?"” asked Ben Marton as 
Butfo walked forward and stood by the long 
gan. The old gunner gezed into the new man's 
face as he spoke, as thouch he were a little incre 
dulous. He had heard the conversation at the 
wheel, and he seemed desirous to know where 
the resemblance lay. 

“ Yes,” returned Baffo; “I think there is a 
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“ Sartin I do,’ returned Ben, who had just 
got hold of the idea. . 

“And how about the young one? Don't he 
belong to the same ?”’ 

“ Sartin,” responded Ben, inquisitively 

“ Then they belong to the same family, don’t 
they ¢” ; 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the gunner, beginning 
to see into the paradox. ‘ Then ye don't think 
they look alike, arter all (" 

“As one man looks like another, that’s all.” 

“ What did ye say so for, eh ¢” 

“T thought ‘twould please the captain to 
think that he possessed even one solitary feature 
that looked like the face of such a noble-looking 
youth.” 

By the great gun, you've hit it now, ship- 
mate,” exclaimed Ben, with uncommon em- 
phasis. ‘“ The youngster is a noble-looking fel- 
low; but that aren't half. He’s better, if any- 
thing, than he looks. Perhaps you wont believe 
it, but it’s true. He's just one of the noblest, 
kindest, faithfallest, best-hearted youngsters you 
ever see. Between you and me—I don’t think 
you'll blab—’” 

“When I betray the confidence of an honest- 
hearted shipmate, I'll open my bosom to your 
knife.” 

This answer pleased Ben much, and from 
that moment he began to have a generous friend- 
ship for the strange man. 

“Twas goin’ to say,” he resumed, looking 
carefully about him to see that no one else could 
overhear, “’at it seemed strange to me why the 
capt’n should want to make such a noble boy fol- 
low this life. I’m an old hulk now, an’ aint much 
good to anybody only with this old gun here, an’ 
I s’pose I'll die alongside of some honester man 
thanI am, but I tell ye it has made my heart 
ache to see poor Paul forced to see our wicked- 
ness, and sometimes made to help in it, when at 
the same time I could see ’at he hated it.” 

“Then the captain has forced his son to sail 
with him ?” 

“Yes. I've heard Paul beg and beg to be left 
alone, but "twas no go. Marl would make him 
come.” 

“Bat hasn’t the youth had achance to run 
away ’” asked Buffo, with considerable earn- 
estness. 

“Yes, a good many, if he had wanted to.” 

“Then why has he not done it ?” 

“Ah, there’s a very good reason,” answered 
Ben, with a sad shake of the head, and speak- 
ing in a lower tone. He cast his eyes about 
him as he spoke, and then settled into a moody, 
thoughtful silence. 

“What is that reason?” asked Burnington, 
in a whisper. 

It was some moments before the old gunner 
answered, but at length he said : 

“ There’s one he wont leave behind him, and 
that he can’t easily take with him.” 

* On board, is he?” 

“ Who, on board ?” 

“This person that Paul would take with him.” 

«O, ’tisn’t a he.” 

“Ah—a female, then ?”” 

“Yes. A young girl who stays at Silver 
Bay. O, you should sce her. Such beauty! 
My eyes, but you never saw the like. She wa’n’t 
more ’n so high when I first see her-—” and Ben 
placed his open palm about two and a half feet 
from the deck—‘and even then she was the 
beautifullest thing I ever clapped my eyes on. 
But she’s grow’d up now, an’ she’s made just 
a regular angel.”” 

“And so Paul wont go away and leave this 
girl?” 

“No, for she’s never real happy only when 
he’s with her.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“Mary Delany.” 

After this Butfo Burnington walked forward, 
and for over half an hour he leaned over the bows 
and looked down into the water; and even then 
he was only called from his reverie hy the order 
to man the windlass, and stand hy to get under 
weigh. He moved very slowly at first, but soon 
he entered into the spirit ofthe bustle, and hove 
away at the handspike with a will. 

It was just about noon when the anchor was 
secured at the cathead and fished, and as soon 
as all sail was made, and the yards properly 
trimmed, the boatswain piped to grog, and then 
the off watch went to dinner. The distance 
from Tobago to Silver Bay was not far from five 
hundred and fifty miles, and the course lay but 
avery little south of west. The wind here was 
variable, for the bold, broad shores of Trinidad 
broke the trades. At the present time the wind 
came out from the northward and eastward, and 
blew quite a respectable breeze, so the brig took 
it full apon the quarter, and carried her starboard 
studdingsails below and aloft. 

“That fellow handles himself well,” remarked 
Langley, the first officer, as he stood by the side 
of the captain upon the weather quarter. He 
nodded towards Burnington as he spoke, which 
individual was then sitt 
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“So McLura said, and I think it very likely, 
for there are several of them stationed at Mar- 
tinique.” 

“ Which way did she go?” 

“ Off somewhere to the northward.” 

“ Then we shan’t see her.” 

“Probably not,” returned Laroon, at that 
moment attracted by some sort of disturbance 
forward. He went immediately to the fore- 
castle with a heavy frown upon his brow, but 
when he arrived there, he found that the distur- 
bance had been occasioned by the gunner’s fall- 
ing from the breech of one of the bow-guns, 
where he had been standing to look upon the 
shore. 

At first the accident seemed likely to pass off 
with only a laugh, for old Ben arose immediately 
to his feet and smiled. But his smile was a 
very blank and ghastly one, and he staggered 
some as he attempted to move away. He had 
hit his head upon the deck in falling, and the 
blow was far from being a lightone. The old 
man had not taken more than half a dozen steps 
when he stopped and threw his arms wildly 
about him, and in a moment more he sank 
heavily upon the deck. The men gathered 
quickly about him, and Buffo Burnington took 
him into his arms, as he would have taken a 
child, and carried him aft. 

“ He’s hurt pretty bad, I’m sure,” Buffo said, 
as he stopped before Paul. 

“Thope not,” uttered the youthful surgeon, 
seeming to speak with himself, “ for I shall have 
lost my best friend if—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for at that 
moment the captain came up, and at his order 
the senseless form was placed upon the trunk 
of the companion-way. Paul at once set about 
examining the old man’s head. He found where 
the blow had been received, but there was no 
fracture of the skull that he could detect. 

“How is it?” asked the captain, as Paul 
arose from the examination, 

“Bad—bad,” replied Paul. 

“ Skull broken ?” 

“No, but the brain has received a severe 
shock, and the utmost care will have to be taken 
to prevent a fatal result.” 

This intelligence created much sensation 
among the crew, for Ben was the last man whom 
most of them would wish to have spared. The 
captain himself was nervous and uneasy, for 
well did he know that one half the virtue of the 
long gun would be gone with its master. 

Ere long the old man came to, and as soon as 
he was fully conscious he began to groan and 
writhe with pain. 

“My head! my head!” he fairly shrieked. 
“Tt will split! For the love of heaven do 
something !” 

Paul’s first movement was to bathe the head 
in cold water. Then he administered a dose of 
physic—of salts—and next he applied leeches 
to the head. As soon as the blood began to 
flow his head felt easier, and Paul then had a 
hot hath prepared for the feet, after which he 
applied draughts. After the leeches had taken 
all the blood Paul thought necessary, he had the 
invalid removed to his cot, and then placed a 
watcher by him to keep the bandages about the 
head wet with cold sea-water. 

The youth had now done all he could, and he 
could only see that his patient was kept perfectly 
quiet, and watch for any new development that 
might manifest itself. At dark Ben was still 
groaning with pain, and the surgeon applied 
more leeches, and at the end of half an hour he 
was easier again. At nine o’clock Paul gave a 
strong dose of opium, but the poor fellow got no 
rest during the night, for the pain in his head 
was so severe that no narcotic could overcome 
it while life remained. 

Marl Laroon watched the invalid with much 
enxiety, for now that his gunner was disabled 
he was led into a train of thought upon whet 
would be the probable result of meeting a fleet 
cruiser from whom he could not escape by fair 
sailing. 

Little did he dream how near at hand the test 
was ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SCHIAMYL AND HIs SON, 


Within the last few weeks Schamyl has been 
rejoiced by the return of his son, who, eleven 
years ayo, when of tender age, had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner by the Russians. Since 
then Schamyl had not heard of the boy, and 
long ago gave him up for lost. It appears, how- 
ever, that when he was captured, the Russian 
General, Prince Woronzoff, sent him to St. 
Petersburg, where the late emperor took a liking 
to the lad, and had him educated in the Military 
Academy. It happened last year that Schamyl, 
in some sudden surprise, took several Russian 
ladies prisoners, amongst whom was the Princess 
Tscharawaddy. They were conducted to one of 
Schamyl’s mountain fastnesses, and confined 
there as prisoners of war, but treated with the 
respect and decorum due to their rank and sex. 
The governor-general of Titlis sent a flag cf 
trace to Schamyl to demand the release of the 
captured ladies, offering a large sum of money 
and the liberty of several Circassian ladies who 
had been made prisoners by the Russians. But 
Schamyl replied that if his son were alive, and 
the Russians would restore him, he would re- 
lease all the lady captives. The Emperor Nicho- 
las sent for young Schamyl, gave him his liberty, 
and ficted him out with the needful equipment to 
undertake the long journey. The exchange 
took place in the end of January. Young Scha- 
myl, who, when at St. Petersburg, was not re- 
quiied to abjure the Moslem erced, has profited 
by his involuntary sejour at the Russian capital, 
and has now returned to his overjoyed father an 
accomplished cavalier, with a complete military 
education.—London News. 








—om +> 
CHARACTER. 

Some writer has said: “We may easily judge 
of a man’s character by what he loves—what 
pleases him. Ifa person manifests pleasure in 
low and sordid objects, in vulgar songs and de- 
basing languaze, in the misfortune of his fel- 
lows, crcruelty to animals, we may at once 
determine the complexion of his character. On 
the contrary, if he loves purity, modesty, trath— 
if virtuous pursuits engage his heart and draw 
out his affections, we may be satistied that he 
isan upright man. A debased mind shrinks 
from associations with the good and wise.” 











> 
Lord Erskine was a printer! Franklin was a 
rinter ! Beranger, the French poet, was a printer! 
hicrs, the French historian, was a printer! 








MY WESTERN HOME, 


BY BR. G. DENIO. 

O give me s home in the far distant West, 

When earth in her beauty and verdure is dressed; 
When woodlands re-echo songs merry and free— 
And wild flowers are blooming o'er prairie and lea. 


I love thy broad prairies, thy clear winding streams, 
When softo'er the landscape the moon pours her beams; 
Or when the lingering ray of the sunlight falls 

Through thy shady groves, and thy leafy halls. 


O, a lovelier sight the eye hath ne'er seen— 

Than the rich, velvet mantle of wavy green; 
Which earth in her beauty has brightly unrolled, 
And gemmed it with flowers of azure and gold. 


O give mes home in this land that I love, 

Where the blue skies are bending so brightly above; 
Where the sweetest of birds in the world that be, 
Are flitting and singing from spray to tree. 


O yes, ‘tis a fairy spot, this prairie home, 

With its carpet of green, and its glittering dome; 
Where the timid deer bounds, gladsome and free; 
O, a prairie home is the home tor me. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE FOILED USURER. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 


No two positions or characters in life could 
scarcely be more opposite to each other, than 
were those of young Mark Manning and old 
Robin Weston. The youth was twenty-one— 
full of enterprise, good nature, and love for the 
beautiful, but poor as a church-mouse in purse ; 
while the old man was seventy, crabbed and 
cynical, a bachelor and a miser, and rich as a 
London Jew. 

Robin Weston had no aim but to hoard up 
his gold and silver—for what purpose nobody 
knew,—and having begun life an anchorite and 
a sharper, he so continued, until he had heaped 
up an immense fortune, which one day or other 
he was satisfied he must leave behind him—for 
he would never, willingly, part with a dollar 
while living, unlese he first made sure that two 
would be returned to him in its stead. 

Old Robin had no heir, and he was never 
known to allude to one of his relatives, if he 
had any. He came into the town of B—— a 
parentless boy (he said), and worked his way 
along until he became possessed of a little capi- 
tal to “operate” with, when he set up on his 
own account—shaved small notes, obtained cent 
per cent for trivial accommodations, backed by 
good security, gave away nothing, saved every- 
thing, and came to be rich, and, consequently, 
powerful, in his way. 

He lived in a miserable tenement, alone, 
cooked his own victuals (if he had any!) and 
was usually in the enjoyment of good health, 
save when occasionally he would overreach 
himself, by usury, in some careless manner, and 
find himself compelled to yield his extra inter- 
est; which operation proved equal to a dose of 
lobelia to this wretched man, whose sensitiveness 
lay entirely in his breeches pockets. 

“Good morning, uncle Robin,” said Mark 
Manning to the ancient money-worshipper, one 
day, as he thrust himself hurriedly into his 
presence. ‘ Hope you're well and hearty.” 

“What now, boy?” responded old Weston, 
buttoning his coat closely. ‘“ What do you 
want, ch ?”” 

“ Four hundred dollars, uncle.” 

“ Four hundred dollars, uncle! It’s all very 
fine, my boy. You can’t ‘uncle’ me into that, 
do you see. ’Cause why—you know I never 
see four hundred cents at a time.” 

“That’s the old story—just what I expected 
you’d say. But I must have this sum, and 
right away.” 

“Get it, then! You can’t have no money 
here—’cause why, I haint got none.” 

“Well, look you, uncle. You know the old 
homestead here ?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“You know what my equity in the estate is 
worth ?” 

“No—no. I haint no money—none what- 
ever.” 

“Don’t you know, uncle, that my rights in 
that property are cheap at two thousand dollars ¢” 

“Well, wot o’ that? Your aunt aint dead 
yet.” 

“Yes she is; see, here’s the letter; read for 
yourself.” 

And old Robin took the open letter in his 
hand, which Mark had received that morning, 
informing him of the sudden demise of his aunt, 
who retained only a life-estate in the property 
mentioned. She died a hundred miles from 
home, among her late husband’s relatives ; and 
Robin knew that this was the only bar to young 
Mark Manning’s coming into the immediate 
possession of the homestead. 

“So Katy’s gone, eh ?” 

« “You see for yourself.” 

“Yes. Well, what did you say you wanted? 
Two hundred dollars !” 

“ Four hundred, uncle.’ 

“Well, Lhaint got no two hundred dollars ; 
but I might find somebody—a friend of mine— 
who'd advance as much as that on that property, 
if it’s free and clear, eh ?”” 

“TI never knew of any lien or mortgage on it, 
uncle.” 

“Well, then, it'll cost high, you know, to 
borrow money now-a days. It’s very pinchin’ 
times—I never knew it so bad—never. What 


you go’n to do with two hundred dollars ?” 

“said four hundred, uncle.” 

“ Four! What on earth can you do with that 
sum? It’s a fortin’ to anybody, four hundred 
dollars is!” exclaimed the miser. 

“That is no affair of yours. I shall use it 
with discretion. Will you obtain it for me?” 

“And the security, Mark, eh?” 

“A bond amd mortgage on the homestead.” 





sell it, however; I will borrow the money for 
one year. I can then pay it, and a fair interest 
for its use.” 

“ What do you call fair interest, then, Mark ?”” 
continued the miser. ‘“ You see I must know 
what to do, as my friend—who sometimes has 
money to rent—will want to Know what I can 
agree to give him, you know. Eh?” 

“Well, do the best you can, uncle. When 
will you give me the answer !” 

“ Within a week.” 

“A week! I must have the four hundred 
dollars to-morrow morning, or I don’t want it 
at all.” 

“Ah, Mark, you're allers in such haste, you 
see. I can’t doit in less than five days any- 
how.” 

“ Good-by, then,” said Mark. 

“Well, I'll see—look you, Mark !” added the 
old man ; ‘“ we must have three days to examine 
title, and all that, you know.” 

“ Will you see your friend to day, and have the 
money and the mortgage ready to-morrow morn- 
ing ?” said Mark, all ready to leave. 

“To-morrow, at five, P. M.,” said Robin. 

“To-morrow, at seven, A. M.,” responded 
Mark, firmly. ‘I shall leave town at eight 
o’clock without fail.’”* 

“At seven be it, then,” added Robin. And 
these two village antipodes separated for four- 
and-twenty hours. 

Robin Weston immediately made up his mind 
to two things, to wit: First, that the boy was a 
fool, and secondly, that the nice little estate he 
had thus suddenly tumbled into, would surely 
become his (Robin’s) property at the expiration 
of the next twelvemonth. He would advance 
the four hundred dollars, arrange the mortgage 
to suit himself, the boy would surely fail to pay 
—how could he ever repay him four hundred 
dollars !—and the homestead (worth over two 
thousand five hundred dollars) would be his! 
“Ha! ha!” thought old Robin, “he’s a nice 
young gentleman, but he didn’t know what gold 
is worth. He’s a fast youth is Mark Manning, 
and will live to learn somethin’ by-and-by.” 

At the appointed hour, Mark Manning re-ap- 
peared, next morning. Robin had the money 
all ready, in clear, bright gold, when the boy 
reached his humble domicil again. 

“Good morning, uncle,”—Mark always called 
the old man “uncle,” as did the rest of the vil- 
lage boys. ‘ Did you get it?” 

“Yes; but money’s dreadful tight, you see. 
Now you needn’t take it unless you’ve a mind to 
do so. My friend sent it over, but he wants good, 
strong interest, you see. Here’s the mortgage 
all ready—runs to me, but that’s only nominal. 
Igive him my note, and you secure me. Do 
you see,eh? You must sign this, and this— 
and here’s the money. The interest, legally, is 
six percent. That’s twenty-four dollars; and 
he wants a bonus of seventy-five, and there’s one 
dollar for papers. Five hundyed dollars in all, 
you see.” 

“What! For jour hundred?” exclaimed 
Mark. ‘Do you want me to pay five hundred 
for four, in one year?” 

“Cheap as old brooms, Mark—as money now 
is. You needn’t have it, Mark. He says he 
can do better, you see.” 

Mark Manning read over the bond, signed it, 
gave his promise to pay one year from date, 
five hundred dollars, and departed as he came ; 
only with four hundred dollars more in his pocket 
than he had ever had there before at any one 


time. 
Robert Weston saw no more of the boy for 


three weeks, and then he suddenly turned up 
again in company with a fair young girl, whom 
he had made his wife in the interim. They 
came to B——, took possession of the comfort- 
able old homestead, and settled down in hopes 
of future happiness and moderate ease. Robin 
said nothing, aloud, but he kept up an earnest 
thinking. The mortgage was stringently drawn, 
without the usual “right of redemption ” on the 
part of the mortgager (in case of his inability to 
pay the bond at maturity, promptly), and if he 
failed to meet his promise, old Weston saw the 
homestead his own. If he did pay, then he 
would get twenty-five per centum for the use of 
his money, which was “some comfort’ in the 
midst of his reflections. 

Mark expended fifty dollars in getting mar- 
ried, and in the purchase of some trifles to add 
to the furniture of the homestead. With the 
balance, he joined fortunes with a friend, and 
worked early and late to earn the balance due to 
Robin, that he might be punctual upon the com- 
ing pay-day. At the end of six months he had 
over four hundred dollars. In three months 
longer he counted up sixty dollars more. And, 
at the expiration of the eleventh month, he was 
nearly ready to pay the rigid old skinflint his 
five hundred dollars. The money was carefully 
stowed away in his house, in good bank notes, 
and he had a full month yet before the mortgage 
expired, to raise the remaining fifteen dollars, to 
meet his note, of which he already had notice. 

“Ts your house insured?” asked his young 
partner, one day, as they were speaking of a re- 
cent calamitous fire that had occurred in a 
neighboring town. 

“No, Charles—not yet. I shall pay uncle 
Rob. his money first ; and immediately as that is 
out of the way I shall attend to that little 
matter.” 

“ When is his note due?” 

“Tn twenty days.” 

“ You had better get insured, Mark.’’ 

“For why?” 

“ Accidents sometimes occur, you know.” 

“ Nonsense, Charles! The old place has stood 
it for five-and-forty years, and never a cent in- 
surance was on it, yet; and houses don’t burn 
down in twenty days, anyhow.” 

Charles smiled at his friend's facetiousness ; 
and Mark Manning 





forgot all about the matter 


| g moment afterwards. 


“ Free and clear, you say t I must be partic- | 


ular, you see, else my friend wont venture the 
money.” 


On the third night suceecding this conversa- 





tion, the homestead of Mark Manning was burn- , 


ed to the ground, and everything he ever owned 


| —Duilding, furniture, clothing, money—all was 


| 


“ Yes, it is unencumbered, and would sell for | 
| alive, with his wife and her infant, two mouths 


two to three thousand dollars, quick. I can’t 


| lost in the ruins! He was houscless and penni- 


less the next morning, having barely escaped 


old. The land was left, however—a beautiful 


spot, Which was mortgaged for five hundred dol- 
lars to old Robin Weston; and the note ma 
tured in a fortnight! 

As may well be supposed, Mark Manning was 
deeply troubled. He did not believe bis house 
would accidentally take tire within twenty days | 
(to use his own expression), but he now realized | 
that such an event was not impossible. His | 
wife and child, must be provided for, however, 
and he put the best possible face upon this very | 


unlucky accident. ‘The estate was gone! The 
land was worth twelve hundred dollars, but he 
could not redeem his bond in season, and old 
Robin would take it—of course—for the unpaid | 
note. He was “sorry he didn’t get insured,” 

he said. | 

The day the note matured, Mark Manning put 
his best and most cheerful face upon his embar- 
rassment, and waited on the old miser, whom he 
thought it might be possible to arrange his affairs 
with, under the peculiarly unexpected, and (to 
Mark) unfortunate circumstances of the case; | 
though, to tell the truth, he scarcely hoped for 
any lenity. 

“Good morning, uncle,” said the young man, 
as he entered his homely room; “hope you're 
well.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m well enough; what now ?” 

“T come to see you about my note, which is 
due to-day. I’ve got the notice—this is the last 
day of grace.” 

“Got the notice?’ Well, you've got the money, 
too, of course,” replied old Robin, who knew 
better, however, because he was confident that 
the boy had lost everything in the burning ; and 
as he never believed Mark would be able to pay 
him, he was angry to think that the default he 
anticipated (now that the house was destroyed) 
would have the effect of giving him possession 
of the land only, with but twelve hundred, in- 
stead of the whole estate, if the buildings had 
been left, worth double that sum ! 

“Tam sorry to say, uncle, that I haven't a 
dollar to meet this note with.” 

“That is just what I expected, do you see, 
youngster,” replied the old man, savagely. “I 
took care to secure myself, though—I mean to 
secure my friend who advanced the money ; and 
if you can’t pay, the land is mine, do you hear? 
I mean his.” 

“T did the best I could—” 

“Bah! Why wasn’t you insured, I’d like to 
know?” 

“I had no money to spare for insurance. 
Every dollar I could scrape together, with econ- 
omy and privation in my expenses, I laid by to 
meet this note with.” 

“That story wont do, my fine fellow. Where 
is it?” 

“ Burned up with all the rest.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it; and more than 
that, I don’t care a whit for it, cither. Pay the 
note, or the land must. There’s no redemption, 
do you mind, after the setting of this day's sun. 
Read your bond; here it is; read it. Day or 
play—that’s all.” 

“ But my wife and chi—” 

“What have / to do wi’ your wife and child, 
Vd like to know. You're paupers. I don’t sup- 
port paupers! Goto the town, or the dev-—I 
mean, that is, I must have the money to-day.” 

“You have the power to help or hurt me, 
Robin, and my family, Iknow. But—” 

“What is the like o’ you doing with a wife 
and child, any way! That’s the way wi’ you 
spendthrift fools. Marry, have young ones, 
cheat the public, lie—and starve, if you please ; 
starve, then! I'll have the money or the land. 
I’m busy; can’t talk no more. Time’s money 
wi’ me. Get the five hundred dollars or not—the 
land will pay it.” 

“ But look you now, uncle—” 

“T will look at five hundred dollars, or look 
to the land, I tell you. Nothing else.” 

Mark Manning returned to his wife and infant 
with a heavy heart, but he was not totally dis- 
pirited. He would go to work, carn more, keep 
his head up, and laugh at old Robin’s hard-fisted 
ugliness, yet. When the sun went down that 
day, Mark kissed his wife and baby, and said: 

“Martha, we haven’t got much to-night in 
this world, saving our health and this little one. 
It’s a hard case, but we wont murmur. I can 
work a little harder. Fortune will smile on 
honest purposes and devoted industry, and 
though we shall be under the weather for a time, 
we'll believe that all will come out right, and 
for the best, in the end. Old Robin’s note lies 
in the bank, and to-morrow he will take posses- 
sion of the poor remains of the homestead.” 

Before Martha could reply, a gentle rap was 
heard at the door of the dwelling they tempo- 
rarily occupied, and Mark’s partner entered to 
sympathize with his friends. 

“ Of course you haven’t paid the note, Mark,” 
he said, at once. 

““No, Charles, I hadn’t a dollar.” 

“Tam sorry for all this. The laying over of 
that note—though Robin is secured, twice over, 
by his bond and mortgage—will hurt our credit 
in market seriously.” 

“T thought of this, Charles ; but might is sight, 
you know, too often. Robin had it all his owa 
way, do you see. Ican work as hard as you 


it towards him, fell to the floor. Mark pic 





can, though you are my acknowledged superior | 
in business tact and details. So we must go at 
it again a little more earnestly, and I will shortly 
recover fiom this blow. I lose my place, of 
course—that can’t be helped, for the old man | 


drew the bond in such a way that I have no | 
right of redemption left, even. 
outrageous sharper, and I’m glad that I shall 


3ut he’s an 


thus get out of his clutches; though it is rather 
expensive experience, to be sure, eh?” 

“ You should have been insured, Mark.” 

“ That's what old Robin says. But I couldn’s 
have insured the bank notes that are burned.” 





“ Scull you would thus have had something to 
have paid the note with, and the land would have 
’ 


been left at any rate.’ 
“Yes—yes. It’s too late to moarn, Charlie. 





Come! Give me your hand, and let’s agree 
furget all mistakes. In the future, I will act 
more advisedly ;”” and Mark put forth his band 
cordially, to grasp the palm of his friend—who 
was his rea friend, in spite of himself. 


When he withdrew his hand, a paper that he 


noticed Charles held in his own, as be catended 





up, opened it mechanically, and found u 
was his cancelled note for tive hundred dollars 
due that day to old Robin Weston! 

“ Why, Charlie, what is this?” 

“Don't you recognize it!” asked his partner 
“t's my note—and paid! How came you by 
ig?’ 

“IT went to the bank to day, ten minutes be- 


fore two o'clock, and paid it, that’s all.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, Mark. I met old Robin coming out. 
He had just been to the teller to inquire if the 
note had been paid, and he told him no.” 

“Good! good!” screamed Mark Manning, 


| delighted. ‘ But where—how did you get the 


money, pray?” 

“On this insurance policy,” responded his 
partner, instantly, taking from his pocket a doc- 
ument that told the story bricfly.  “ When I ad- 
vised you to get your house and furniture insured, 
Mark,” said Charles, “and you talked about the 
improbability of a building's being burned down 
in twenty days, I thought if you would take such 
a risk, you were not so careful a man as you 
ought to be. J therefore applied for a policy of 
a thousand dollars on your house, the next day, 
and five hundred dollars upon your furniture. 
Your property was burned up in less than half 
the twenty days. The insurance was immedi- 
ately paid me by the company, I paid your five 
hundred dollar note out of it, and here is the 
balance, one thousand dollars, with which you 
can rebuild your house, for your land is saved 
from the grasp of your skintlint ‘uncle,’ as 
you call him. Now I trust you will be more 
cautious in the future !”” 

Mark Manning and his wife never saw so 
happy an hour before, or afterwards, in their 
existence, as that which followed this fortunate 
and timely explanation. Verily, Charles Acton 
had been his partner’s friend. 

At a quarter past two o'clock, on the aficrnoon 
of the day upon which Mark’s note matured, old 
Weston was promptly at the bank, to learn about 
it. All his papers had been duly prepared for 
taking formal possession of the forfeited estate, 
and his surprise and chagrin may be conceived 
when he was informed by the cashier that Mr. 
M--ing’s note had been paid, and taken up, 
before two o'clock, honorably. 

He was foiled. But then he chuckled over 
the “operation,” after all. He had made twenty- 
five per cent. upon his loan, any way! He got 
five hundred for four in one year, and that was 
not so bad. The boy had lied to him, plainly. 
He said he couldn’t pay it. Never mind, he 
would turn his money again, and to better ad- 
vantage, in the next twelvemonth. He went 
home, and early the next morning, Charles Ac- 
ton—Mark’s partner—called upon him, quite 
unexpectedly. 

“ You remember me, I presume, Mr. Weston,” 
said Charles, upon entering. 

The old man half nodded, and said “ yes,” 
very gruilly. 

“You have recently had a transaction with 
my partner, Mr. Manning, in which you have 
overreached him, by charging him usurious in- 
terest. He has paid you one hundred dollars— 
paid it, 1 say—for the use of four hundred for 
one year.” 

“Well, what of that? He'll pay more next 

time.” 
“That may be. I trust he may never again 
need your aid, Mr. Weston. In the present in- 
stance, he can’t afford to be swindled in this 
way,and you must refund him the extra seventy- 
five dollars which you have thus unlawfully cx- 
acted of him.” 

“Me! Lfund? I pay back money—interest 
money? Ha! ha! That’s really a capital jok 
to be sure,” roared the miser, laughing with rage 
and disappointment. “ You’re a nice pair; a 
very pretty team, Acton & Manning; a noble 
firm! Smart and enterprising, you and he! 





When you get back any over-interest o’ Robin 
Weston, let him know, wont you? Ha! ha!” 

“ The law is explicit, Mr. Weston,” continued 
Harry, never for one instant losing his self pos- 
session ; ‘and you know, as well as any man, 
that usury is punishable with a cost equal to 
three times the amount of extra interest taken 
by any one in a business way. If you wish to 
pay two hundred and seventy-five dollars, in- 
stead of seventy-five, do so—it matters nothing 
tome. If you do not pay the latter, at once, 
you shall pay the former, on my honor!” 

“ How’ll you get it, my fine gentleman?” ex- 
claimed the cornered old man, between his teeth. 
“You'll sue for it, eh? Sue away! You'll find 
a great deal of property belonging to old Robin 





Weston. O, yes, he always leaves his meus 
exposed to such drawbacks ; of course he does! 
Sue, then. ‘Sue a beggar, catch a flea,’ you 
know. Ha! ha!” 

“T have already taken care of this part of the 
business, Mr. Weston. I never do things by 
halves, you sec. Determining yesterday to pro- 
ceed against you, unless you were disposed to do 
what is right in this matter, I watched for the 
payment of my partner’s note in the bark, and 
ten minutes after the money was paid there, I 


| trusteed itin the hands of the bank, to secure 


what belongs to us in case you refused to do 
what is honorable.” 

The eyes of the miser glared like two balls of 
fire, and had not Acton been by far the stro: 


of the two men, he might 





assailed by the desperat 


almost beside himself to see that he was thus be 


ing handled by the young me rchant, whem he 


| had so nearly injured through his partner. But 














there was no dodging this issue, and Westen » 
compelled to disgorge. His money was fast lo k- 
ed in bank, and the law was clear. He pad 
back the extra interest with a good many yu 
bles and qualins, and Acton discontaued his suit 
© same day. 
s house; old Robin did his note- 
« care, and as less extortionate 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THINK OF ME, 


BY JULIA ASHTON. 


Remember me when twilight throws 
Her shadowy wing around, 
When earth seems sinking to repose, 
And hushed is every sound, 
Then think of me. 


Tl) ask thee not in mirth’s gay hoar, 
When song and jest pass fleeting by, 
When o'er thee memory has no power 
To draw one tear, or recreant sigh, 
To think of me. 


But think of me at twilight hour, 
When all around seems sweet and fair, 
When mirth and jest have lost their power, 
O, I would be remembered there, 
Then think of me. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 


BY JESSIE ANTHON, 

“Cuartie! Charlie!” shouted a merry, 
childish voice; and a laughing girl bounded 
from the steps of a fairy-like summer house, in 
the spacious garden which joined the elegant 
country seat of Alfred Saunders, the wealthy 
merchant, as she called again, ‘‘ Come, Charlie! 
Father wants you!” 

e heard her not ; but just beyond the shadow 
of the elm-tree, where the golden arrows of sun- 
set|shot through its graceful branches, and then 
as jit were shivering in a thousand fragments, 
stgle away in the rich moss-cups at his feet, he 
stood with those blue dreamy eyes fixed ear- 
nestly upon the gorgeous tints of gold and pur- 
ple, lending their rainbow hues of glory to the 
fleecy clouds dotting the western sky. 

Her hand was on his shoulder, and her warm 
breath kissed his cheeks, before he noticed her 
approach ; then turning suddenly, as one 
from slumber, he said: 

“Did you call me, Lida? I thought it was 
her.” 

“Who?” asked the wondering child. 

‘‘My mother!” said the boy, earnestly. “I 
saw her on that fleecy cloud, not pale and cold 
as when | last remember, but with the old smile 
on her lip which she used to wear when she 
talked to me of heaven. She put her arms out 
as if she would embrace me, and murmured 
‘Come.’ I turned, and it was you! Why did 
you call me, Lida ?” 

“O, Thad almost forgot. Father wants you 
right away. Hark! he’s coming. O, Charlie, 
what will you do?” 

She had hardly spoken, when a stern hand 
grasped the boy’s right arm, and a heavy blow 
was dealt upon his head, as the angry man ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ I’ll teach you to come when I send 
for you.” 

“Please, father, he did not hear me,”’ pleaded 
Lida, timidly. 

“O, no, I dare say he didn’t! Dreaming again, 
Isuppose ? What did you see in the clouds, boy ?” 
he asked, in a sneering tone. 

“The face of my dead mother, sir!’’ replied 
the boy, as he fixed his calm gaze upon the 
flashing eye of the angry man. 

Had a scorpion stung him, Mr. Saunders could 
not have started more suddenly, and his voice 
was hoarse with passion, as he exclaimed : 

“Get to your attic, sirrah! There’ll be no 
supper for you to-night!” : 

So familiar had these words become to Charlie 
Graham, that he scarcely heard them, although 
fully comprehending their meaning, and turning 
away, he entered the house; while Lida stole 
tearfully off to the summer-house, where she 
wept until her eyes were red, then going to the 
marble basin, where the gold fish glanced in the 
sunset, she washed her swollen lids, and went to 
beg some supper for Charlie from the old house- 
keeper. 

Lida had no mother, for Mrs. Saunders, a gen- 
tle, timid creature, born to be loved and cherished, 
as some pet plant, soon withered in the splendid 
home to which her husband bore her. It was 
not external grandeur which she coveted, but 
her heart longed with a painful yearning for 
companionship and love; and when Lida was 
but two years old, they laid her mother away in 
a sunny nook in the garden, and reared a splen- 
did monument above her still remains. Its motto 
should have been “A Martyr,’”’ but Mr. Saun- 
ders prepared a long eulogium upon her worth 
and excellence, and so Lida would stroll away to 
the tombstone, and spelling out the long words, 
wonder if she should ever be as good as her 
mother. Strange that Mr. Saunders could find 
nothing to praise in his beautiful wife until after 
her death! 

Lida inherited her mother’s beauty. She had 
the same soft hazel eyes, the same luxuriant hair, 
so brown in the shadow, so golden in the sun- 
light ; but that broad, white brow was her fa- 
ther’s, and with it she possessed something of 
his proud and haughty spirit, but so intimately 
was it blended with the timid gentleness of her 
mother’s nature, that one failed to perceive it, 
except when she was angry. Then the soft eye 
would flash, and words of withering scorn fall 
from those gentle lips. She had, too, the warm 
loving heart of her buried parent, embracing in 
its tenderness every human being, but reserving 
its wealth of love to be lavished upon Charlie 
Graham, the orphan boy, who resided in her 
father’s family. 

There was a bitter smile upon the boy’s finely- 
curved lip, as he entered that low attic, and fold- 
ing his arms tightly acress his throbbing heart, 
he paced the small room to and fro. 

“What is it to be an orphan ¢” he passionately 
exclaimed. ‘Is it to eat the bread of bitterness, 
and drain the dregs of the wormwood and the 
gall—to have the very life-blood drawn drop af- 
ter drop from the fainting spirit, and the quiver- 
ing fragments trampled beneath the iron shod 
foot of an unfeeling world? My mother! O, 
my mother ! come back to me again, and tell me 
of that bright land where there are no more 
tears |” 

He glanced from the window as he spoke, bat 


a 





it was in vain that the sunset clouds wooed his 
artist eyes, and drooping his head listlessly upon 
the broad sill, he suffered Fancy to carry him 
back as far as Memory would lead her. 

He must have been very young, not more than 
four years old, he thought. But how distinctly 
he remembered one bright sunny day, as he 
walked by his mother in the crowded city. He 
remembered that a little girl, about his own age, 
was skipping gaily along before him, holding 
tightly to the hand of her father, who, when 
they came to a crossing, would lift her lightly 
by her tiny arms, and jump her over the curb- 
stones ; her merry laugh sounded so joyous that 
he laughed, too, and tried to jump himself across 
after her. Turning at his laugh, the little girl 
eyed him closely four a moment, and then purs- 
ing up her dainty little mouth, said: ‘“ You 
needn't laugh, you haven’t got any father to 
jump you over the curb-stones.” He remember- 
ed his mother’s tightening grasp upon his hand ; 
and how much faster they walked until they 
reached the crazy old building they called home, 
when clasping him in her arms, she half smoth- 
ered him with kisses, as she murmured; 

“God bless thee, my orphan boy!” 

He never had a father, for he was yet unborn 
when Edward Graham, kissing his young wife’s 
soft cheek, said, tenderly : 

“Do not sit up for me, Jennie, I may be de- 
tained quite late ;”’ and went out to transact 
some business. ; 

His kiss was yet warm on her lip, and her 
heart went up in silent thankfulness to the be- 
neficent Creator for her many blessings, when 
stern men entered bearing the lifeless body of 
her beloved husband, felled in the pride of manly 
strength by the ruffian blow of the assassin. 

All night she lay in blessed unconsciousness, 
after the first glance upon that rigid form, pass- 
ing from one fainting tit to another so rapidly 
that life was utterly despaired of. She heard 
not the low wail of the tiny babe, whose help- 
lessness appealed to the hearts of the kind neigh- 
bors who surrounded her; but when conscious- 
ness at last returned, and with it came the agony 
of bereavement, she turned away her face, scarce- 
ly less pallid than the snowy pillow, and prayed 
to die. Her eye rested upon her babe beside 
her, and for his sake she asked to live, and bap- 
tizing him with her tears, she named him Char- 
lie. Slowly and wearily the weeks passed by to 
that stricken wife, and when at last she went 
forth from that sick room, so pale and wan that 
the eye involuntarily filled with tears to gaze 
upon her, she found that the storm-clouds were 
but gathering more thickly about her. Her hus- 
band’s affairs, embarrassed by his sudden death, 
had become more and more entangled during 
her long illness, and when she had satisfied ra- 
pacious creditors and grasping lawyers, she 
found herself almost penniless, with her babe tu 
provide for. Procuring a small room in an ob- 
secure: part of the city, she endeavored to obtain 
employment; but scanty was the sustenance 
which she received, and many a night when little 
Charlie slept the unconscious sleep of childhood, 
she sat far into the midnight bending over her 
work, with difficulty restraining the rushing 
tears lest they might soil the rich fabric on 
which she toiled. 

Bravely she struggled on, the pale mother and 
her fragile child, until his tenth year. Tears 
had been his birth welcome, and nightly when 
he slept tears bedewed his head. Life, even 
then, seemed desolate to Charlie, although his 
mother’s presence gladdened the old house, but 
when he awoke one bright morning, and called 
his mother, who answered not to his passionate 
entreaties for one word—when the truth flashed 
upon him that she was dead—when he looked 
upon that still, white face beneath tke coffin lid— 
then he felt that poverty was a blessing in com- 
parison with this, his first bereavement. 

Mr. Saunders, the rich merchant, took pity 
(so the neighbors said, but may Heaven shield 
us from such pity!) on the poor boy, and took 
him to his splendid home, i ly after the 
funeral. Charlie’s old home had seemed dreary 
enough, but when he stood in those elegantly- 
furnished parlors, and cast stealthy glances at 
the dark, stern man, whom he called master, 
he longed for the small room with its single 
window, where he used to watch the shadows as 
they crept across the street, and wonder if heay- 
en was very far off, and if he should have bread 
enough there. He never had time to watch the 
shadows now, for Mr. Saunders would have no 
idle dreamers about him, and so with a weary 
frame and a still more weary heart, he toiled on, 
with nought, save the love of Lida, to gild his 
dark pathway. 

All these things he mused on, as he sat there 
alone in his lonely attic, on that bright summer’s 
eve. Little he cared for the shadows now. They 
had mocked him long enough, too; and now he 
had made up his mind, once for all, he would 
never sleep in that attic again; and the dreamy 
light faded from his eye, as he raised his head, 
and said, decidedly : ‘I'll do it!” 

“May I come in, Charlie? It is only me,” 
said a soft, timid voice at the open door. 

“Yes, Lida, come in,” said the boy. ‘“ True, 
it is only you, and it is only you that cares for 
me in the wide world—only you that comes be- 
tween me and the grave.” 

The young girl said nothing to this, but tak- 
ing from under her apron a plate of cake and a 
warm biscuit, she placed them on the small stand 
before him, saying, as she didso: “TI tried to 
get some milk, but father was in the pantry.” 

“1 cannot eat,” replied the boy; “it would 
choke me; but come closer to me, and do not 
tremble so. I have something to tell you;” and 
drawing her closely to him, he whispered softly, 
as if half afraid tthe walls might echo back his 
voice, “I am going to run away to night.” 

“No, Charlie, you will not leave me !”’ sobbed 
Lida. 

“Listen to me, Lida: We are both young; 
you are but twelve, and I fifteen; but we are old 
in sorrow. Your young life is bitterness, and to 
mine there has been no summer. During the 
six years I have toiled here, how have I been 
repaid? By kicks and curses, such as one might 
bestow on a stupid beast. lows do not hurt 








me, Lida, but they fall upon my heart, and they 





crush my life out. Shall I bear this? No!” 

A world of scorn was centered in the one 
word “No,” as it came from the boy’s com- 
pressed lips ; and drawing his slight form proud- 
ly erect, he continued: “I will be worthy of | 
your love some day! Not as a mean slave, to 
be sent here and there at the will of an imperious 
master, but a man! Can you ask me to stay 1” 

Looking up through her tears, with a voice all 
tremulous with emotion, she said: 

“No, Charlie; go! But I—” 

“You,” said Charlie, interrupting her, “ will 
bear up bravely with that strong heart of yours. 
Your father loves you. He is seldom stern to 
you, and I shall come back sometime, and claim 
my little wife.” 

Just then a voice called ‘ Lida,” and with one 
kiss upon her bright lips, and a whispered “ God 
bless you !”’ he let go her hand, and she was gone. 

Twilight draped her shadowy curtain over the 
sunset clouds, and the moon came out, casting 
broad sheets of silver on the velvet turf, when 
Charlie Graham stole down from the attic. The 
fringed trees drooped their graceful branches as 
if to cool the fevered brow of the boy, as he 
passed beneath them, to cast a lingering glance 
toward the dainty chamber where Lida pressed 
her pillow in a vain attempt to sleep; but a low 
and loving benediction seemed floating through 
the leafy whisperings of the trees which nodded 
in the moonlight, and with a hopeful, trusting 
heart, the boy went on. 

“ Here the sun has been up this half hour, and 
that lazy boy is in bed yet,” muttered Mr, Saun- 
ders, as he mounted the stairs leading to the attic. 

The door was open, and he entered the room, 
shouting, “Get up here, you young rascal!” 
But there was no Charlie there. The low cot 
was untumbled, and the boy—gone? No, it 
could not be—he would ask Lida. But Lida 
was mute, and no traces of Charlie could be 
discovered ; so Mr. Saunders contented himself 
with complaining to the neighbors of “the un- 
grateful scamp,”’ to run away when he had done 
so much for him. But they shook their heads 
knowingly, as they said to themselves, “ Various 
opinions about that, Mr. Saunders ; various opin- 
ions about that!” 





Six years had passed to Lida Saunders, and 
she had heard but once from Charlie, and then 
very briefly ; a wee bit of a letter, which a rag- 
ged old sailor had given her about two years 
since. In that he told her of success, and bade 
her remember her childish promise. She had 
cherished his image in her heart, and invested it 
with every grace of mind and person, until he 
had become, as it were, deified to her imagina- 
tion. As yet she had seen no one who reached 
this ideal to perfection, and so his image remain- 
ed undimmed. At times the thought came that 
he might find a new love in his distant wander- 
ings, and give to another her place in his heart, 
but she rejected it as unworthy of him, and 
hoped on, although it did seem as if he might 
have settled his affairs in two years. Now, as 
she sat by the open window, and read again the 
tiny note, so brief, and yet containing such vol- 
umes of love and tenderness, she murmured : 

“Tt is six years to-night since he went away.” 

A quick, convulsive shudder crept over her 
slight frame as she spoke. Perhaps it might 
have been the cool breeze from the open win- 
dow? No, not that; the air is hot and oppres- 
sive—there is not breath enough to float a leaf; 
thick, heavy clouds are floating through the sky, 
at intervals come long, low peals of muttering 
thunder. But there are tears in the soft eyes of 
Lida—a moment they tremble on her long lashes, 
and then flash like diamonds upon the glossy 
satin that shrouds her delicate figure. Shrouds? 
—yes ! for in one hour more she will be a bride, 
and she must give her hand where her heart goes 
not. She had entreated to be left alone one 
hour, and now that the last orange-bud had been 
twined in her rich brown hair, the gracefal fall 
of the bridal veil again and again adjusted, and 
the satin slipper fitted to her foot, her attendants 
left her. A moment she stood before the splen- 
did mirror, that reflected her richly-robed figure, 
and exclaimed, bitterly : 

“O, any night but this! Had they chosen 
any other night than this, I could have borne it; 
but this, so fraught with olden memories. My 
father! O, my father! may God forgive you!” 

Turning to a rosewood casket by her side, she 
took from it the letter so carefully cherished as 
the only memento of Charlie, and sat down by 
the window to read the loving words of hope, so 
torturing to her full heart, because so vain. 

It was a little more than two months since 
Henry Mason, a bachelor of about twice her 
age, had attempted to pay his addresses to her, 
but she shrank from him with a loathing which 
she could not disguise. At last he appealed 
from the daughter to the father, and Lida well 
remembered the evening when her father, calling 
her into the parlor, had commanded her to re- 
ceive Mr. Mason as her future husband. 

All the pride and strength of Lida’s spirit 
rose to her lips, as she replied: ‘Never! Com- 
mand me in anything but this, and I will obey ; 
but this I cannot. Urge me no more !” 

Smothering his rage, her father merely asked : 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I do not love him,” was the reply. 

“Pshaw! stuff and nonsense !”’ said the fa- 
ther. ‘ Your mother did not love me when we 
were married, but we got along very comfurt- 
ably—very comfortably, indeed. Love is noth- 
ing—wealth is the main thing. Mr. Mason is 
rich. He is worth an immense fortune.” 





Lida glanced toward the garden, where the 
white head «tone of her mother’s grave yleamed 
through the trees, and there were tears in her 
eyes, as she answered: “Is the bird prisoned | 
from the wildwood-tree, happier because his cage 
is gilded ? Itis useless, I can never be the bride 
of Henry Mason.” 

Mr. Saunders arose, and taking Lida by the 
hand, led her out upon the broad piazza which 
ran around the house. A lovely prospect lay 
before them ; the elegant garden, a mazy labs- 
rinth of beauty, where every variety of fruit 
trees were bending beneath their luscious bur- 
den, its trellised flowers, and gruavelled walks, 
fragrant with delicious perfumes, and musical 


with bird-songs and the “ sparry rain”’ of silvery 
fountains ; while just beyond were waving fields 


of golden grain, nodding to the husbandman, as 
| ifto say, “ come, Lam waiting for the reapers,” 


and over all, the setting sun cast a golden glory, 
which seemed to beautify everything on which 
it lingered. 

“Ts it not beautiful, my daughter?” said Mr. 
Saunders, when they had gazed in silence for a 
moment upon the enchanting scene. 

The calm and holy beauty of the hour had cast 
its softening influence upon the young girl's 
heart, and she murmured, “ Yes, father, it is in- 
deed beautiful! and why should you wish me to 
exchange it for the brick walls and close air of 
the pent-up city? I know,” she said, as she 
caught her father’s eye, “you did but wish to 
try me. You only wanted to see if i was con- 
tent with you; if I did not pine for the gaieties 
of city life ?” 

“My child! my child!” cried her father, 
moved in spite of himself, “you know not what 
you say. We must leave this place, must bid 
farewell to your childhood’s home, unless you 
consent to marry Henry Mason. In an evil hour 
I endorsed a note, which, covering the whole of 
my fortune, is in the hands of Mr. Mason, and 
we are beggars unless you become his bride.” 

“Let us go, my father” said Lida, firmly. 
“ Better wear the iron chain of poverty than the 
gilded crown of wealth.”’ 

“No, no,” cried her father. ‘ You will not 
drive me from my home to toil for my daily 
bread? You will not do this, Lida?” 

“Twill toil—I will work! I can! O any 
thing but this hatefu! marriage. It is an unjust 
debt. I will plead with him.” 

“You would but humble yourself in vain,” 
replied her father. “‘ From the hour when he first 
saw you, he swore that you should be his bride. 
He loves you madly.” 

“ Loves?” said Lida, in a tone of withering 
scorn. ‘ He loves me not, and I will not be 
his bride.” 

Unclasping the clinging arms of his daagh- 
ter, Mr. Saunders shouted in a stern yoice,— 
“Marry Henry Mason, or may the curse—” 

“O, curse me not, my father!’ cried Lida. 

“ Marry this man, or may the curse—” 

“Father, father,” murmured Lida, “I will 
marry him.” 

They had fixed the day. Lida could have 
but two weeks more of freedom, and she moved 
about so wan, so tearless, that even the stern 
heart of her father half relented, as he gazed 
on her, but a second thought would banish all 
tenderness, and the arrangement for the bridal 
wenton unchecked. She had no hope—she knew 
that life must henceforth be a lingering heart- 
ache, from which there could be no respite save 
in the grave. 

The necessary papers had been drawn up the 
previous day, and all was prepared for the sac- 
rifice. Lida heard the light laugh of the wed- 
ding guests assembled in the parlors below; 
the robin sang sweetly on tho limbs of the old 
apple tree that shaded her window, but they 
were alike unheeded. The deep and ominous 
silence which brooded over nature had increas- 
ed, broken only by the distant thunder, and Lida 
shuddered as the silvery chimes of the French 
clock on the mantel told her that the hours of 
freedom had expired. Crushing the letter in 
her jewelled hands, she leaned her head against 
the window frames, but a blinding sheet of light- 
ning caused her to start and turn away. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes past seven, and yet 
the bridegroom tarried. What could it mean? 
Just at this moment his panting steed dashed up 
to the door, but he was riderless. 

The storm was on them in its blinding fury, 
but hastily they traced the way back through the 
gushing rain. They needed not to ge fur, for on 
the velvet turf, where his life-bloud stamed the 
green sward, lay the body of Mr. Mason. He 
had ridden very swiftly to escape the storm, and 
his restless steed, goaded by the whip and alarm- 
ed by the broad glare of the lightning, had rear- 
ed and pranced until he threw his rider senseless 
to the ground, when he dashed off to the house. 
Carefully they bore him to the dwelling of Mr. 
Saunders, and although Lida shuddered and 
wept as she gazed on the almost lifeless form—a 
mute thanksgiving struggled with her tears. 

Very slowly Mr. Mason recovered, and through 
his long illness Lida tended him with uswearied 
patience. Thus two months had passed, and as 
yet no allusion had been made on either side to 
their intended marriage. Lida could bat rejoice 
in the blessed respite, and prayed that the cup 
of bitterness might not again be pressed to 
her lips. 

It was one of those warm, bright days which 
come upon us 0 like a glad surprise amid the 
chilly winds of early autamn, when Mr. Mason, 
tempted by the dreamy hush of nature in her 
dying loveliness, requested to have his easy chair 
wheeled out upon the piazza. As Lida sat by 
his side, Mr. Mason said: 

“Thave been seeking an opportunity to talk 
with you for along time. You know we were 
to have been married that evening when I was 
thrown from my horse, and so narrowly escaped 
death,” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lida, “I know. Iam your 
affianced bride.’’ Her voice was firm, and her 
eyes were tearless now. 

“Lida, you do not love me,” said Mr. Mason, 
sally, 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied 
“Ido not. You have always knownit. It was 
but tosave my father from ruin that I consented 





| man’s reply. 


to become your wife. But why call up these | 


reacy.”” Her head drooped upon her clasped | her lover 


| hands, and again the tears trickled through her | 


jewelled fingers. 

“Noble girl!’ exclaimed her companion 
“Tt shall not be. Sickness is a stern teacher; 
and as I have seen you in your youth and teauty 
Wate 





whom in your heart you loathed and hated, one 
whose death would have been to you @ biessing ; 
when I have seen you thus, my heart has re- 
proached me, that I could have been so hase as 
to seek to furce you to a marriage, from which 
your whole soul revolted. I have watched you 


| harrowing thoughts I have promisedand I am | 


| 
‘ 


sing and tending with the gentlest carc, one | 


closely, and it has but made me love you the 
more deeply ; but it is this very love whi 
me give you up; for 1 coul 1 not bear to join 
your fate with mine, and watch the slow wane of 
love and hope from your young heart. From 
this moment, your father is absolved from the 
unjust debt, and you are as free as the light 
breeze which lifts yon faded leaf.” 

Lida clasped the thin hand of her companion, 
and her warm tears rained upon it; she could 
not speak—her heart was too full for utterance 

Taking advantage of her silence, he continued 
“Could you love me, my whole lite should be 
devoted to your happiness, Lida,” and his frame 
trembled as he spoke ; “T offer you the worship 
of a heart which never before has owned the 
spell of beauty. I have travelled in many lands, 
have gazed upon the dreamy beauty of the fair 
Circassian, have circled in the mazy dance with 
the proudest dames of France, and the loveliest 
of Spain’s dark-eyed maidens ; I have seen every 
phase of Oriental beauty, and mingled with the 
fairest of our own America’s bright daughters, 
but until I saw your sweet face, I knew not what 
it was to love. Almost maddened by your chill 
ing repulses, I swore you should be mine; but 
when I deemed the prize my own, I found myself 
arrested by a power which I could not control. 
My love purified by illness, has also been 
strengthened, but I give you up. Could you 
love me—but itis vain! I am older than you, 
it is true, but i can offer you the freshness of a 
first love.” 

Turning away her head, that she might not see 
the pain she must inflict, she told him, calmly 
and firmly, that she did not—that she could not 
love him—and—she blushed, and hesitated. 

“You would say that your heart is preen- 
gaged ?” he murmured, sadly. 

Gathering courage from his gentle tone, she 
told him all. He started slightly as she men- 
tioned his rival’s name, and when she had con- 
cluded, asked, ‘Charles Graham, did you say? 
Had he blue, dreamy eyes, soft as a hazy cloud, 
dark, brown hair, clustering in wavy curls around 
a clear lofty brow ?”” 

“Yes,” cried Lida, while a bright spot glowed 
upon her pale cheeks. “Do you know him? 
Have you seen him?) Where is he?” 

“Here!” said a manly voice behind her, and 
turning quickly, she was folded to the heart of 
Charles Graham, who had approached the house 
unnoticed, just in time to hear Lida ask, “ Where 
is he?” Although he was not aware that he 
was the subject of their conversation, he had ven- 
tured to clasp Lidain his arms again as of yore, 
and kiss after kiss was pressed upon her lips, 
before she realized the fullness of her joy; then 
blushing as she thought of Mr. Mason, she turn- 
ed to introduce the new-comer, but was greatly 
surprised to see them shake hands warmly, with 
mutual exclamations of astonishment at their 
unexpected meeting. 

“We are old friends,” he said to Lida’s glance 
of inquiry. “It is some three years since we 
cruised together for so many months, but of that 
hereafter. Why do I find you here looking ¥o 
pale and ghostly, Harry ?” 

“T was thrown from my horse some months 
ago,” replied Mr. Mason; “but thanks to my 
gentle nurse, 1 am now gaining strength quite 
rapidly.” 

“I fear,” said Lida, gaily, “you will not do 
your nurse much credit, if you remain here long- 
er, for the breeze comes up quite cool from the 
water; and we will adjourn to the parlor.” 

“ Lean on my arm,” said Charlie. 

“Tama prisoner to my chair,” replied his 
friend ; and Lida was already in quest of a ser- 
vant to assist in wheeling back the invalid. 

“To my own room,” said Mr. Mason, as they 
turned toward the parlor. ‘I would be alone,” 
he added, while a painful flush crossed his face. 

Lida understood the reason, and her own brow 
was clouded for a moment; but when she re- 
entered the parlor with Charlie, she was far too 
happy in the joy of his return to have a thought 
of sadness. How like a troubled dream seemed 
the past six years, now that the silver lining of 
the cloud appeared. 

Breathless she listened as he told her of his 
wanderings—of his voyage across the ocean—of 
weary days when life had seemed a burden—of 
his chance meeting with an eccentric uncle who 
had left home years ago, and had accumulated 
an immense fortune—how he had kept him roan- 
ing from one foreign port to another—until his 
death had freed Charlie from his restraint and 
made him heir to his immense fortune—that he 
had been detained by all sorts of adventures till 
he had been ready to despair—but at last had 
come to claim his bride. 

Just then a heavy step was heard in the room 
adjoining, and again as of old, Lida asked 
“What will youdo? Itis my father!" 

Until then, no thought of opposition had cross- 
ed the minds of either Lida or her lover; but 
now, the memory of that stern man came be- 
tween them and their love, but he passed the 
parlor, and entered the room of Mr. Mason. 
What passed between them there we know not, 
but they sat long in earnest conversation, and 
when Mr. Saunders entered the parlor there was 
a pleasant smile upon his face. Grasping the 
proffered hand of Charlie, who with Lida had 


advanced to meet him, + 





ve exclaimed, “ Ch 
my boy, forgive me! How can I atone for past 
injustice 7” 

* We cannot recall the past,” was the young 
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have a boon to crave, he looked at Lida 
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ders. “ Take her, you are worthy of each other 
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NEW PUBLICATION, 
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PERSEVERANCE, 

Perseverance will break through stone walls, 
shovel down mountains, bore Hoosac tunnels, 
and accomplish any other marvel that the will 
commands. It is only necessary to take nil des- 
perandum for your motto, and go ahead, Don’t 
be discouraged by a few failures—remember 
that “there’s no such word as fuil” in any 
American dictionary. Failure belongs to the 
old school—not to the modern. Do not aban- 
don hopes of success in life till you have tried 
everything. When Miller was requested to take 
the battery at Lundy’s Lane, he replied, “ I'll 
try ;” and he did try, and he executed the or- 
der. It’s no sort of use to say that it’s no sort 
of use to try to do this and that—if you were 
only a few years younger—it’s too late to learn, 
etc. These are excuses unworthy of aman. It 
is never too late to attempt anything till your 
physician has given you up, and the undertaker 
has taken your measure; and even then—and 
even then you may baffle death and the doctor. 
Alexander Dumas, the most prolific and popular 
of French authors—to give a single example of 
the fruits of perseverance,—at the age of twenty, 
had no capital, but a sound constitution, with 
scarcely any education. He posted up to Paris, 
with fifty-three franes in his pocket, resolved not 
only to deserve, but to command success. He 
called upon General Foy, the representative 
from his department, and asked his assistance. 

“Let us see what we can make of you,” said 
the general. 

“ Whatever you like, general,” was the reply. 

“T must first find out what you are fitted for. 
What do you know? A little mathematics— 
eh ?* 

“ No, general.” 

“You have at least some notions of geometry, 
of physics ?” 

“ No, general.” 

“ You have taken a degree ¢” 

“No, general.” 

“You know Latin and Greck ?” 

“A few words.” 

“Perhaps you understand book-keeping ¢” 

“ Tout an contraire—not a bit of it.” 

His protector was completely nonplassed. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I'll think what I 
can put you to. In the meantime, write me 
your address.” 

Young Dumas took up a pen and complied 
with the request. 

“T have it,” exclaimed the general, as he 
glanced at the address. “You write a hand- 
some hand. You are saved, my boy.” 

He was i diately appointed despatch clerk 
to the Duke of Orleans, with a salary of fifteen 
hundred francs a year. 

“Then,” says Dumas, “began that obstinate 
struggle of my will, a struggle the more strange 
as it had no tixed object, the more persevering 
that I had everything to learn. Employed eight 
hours in the day-time at my office, forced to re- 
turn to it every evening, from seven to ten 
o'clock, my nights alone*were mine. It was 
during these feverish vigils that I formed the 
habit, always kept up, of that night labor, which 
renders my work incomprehensible to my friends, 
for they cannot imagine at what hour, or time, I 
accomplish it.” 

Complete success crowned the persevering ef- 
forts of the young aspirant to fame and fortune. 
In an incredibly short space of time he acquired 
a large fund of information. He wrote with as- 
tonishing rapidity — tragedies, farces, history, 
travels, novels, biographies, have been poured 
forth with a prodigality that attests the fertility 
of his resources. In the year 1840 he published 
twenty volumes, 8vo. To be sure, there is much 
less on a French book page than on one of ours, 
but the matter would probably have filled five or 
six of our thick duodecimos. The resolute 
bending of all one’s energies to the accomplish- 
ment of a settled parpose, is sure to be success- 
ful. “ Everything is possible to him who wills,” 
as the French republicans at Marseilles said to 
Kossuth, is a safe and truthfal motto. 








Mvurpertse tar Kine’s Encursa.— Our 


late lamented friend, Dulcimer Popkins, who | 
lived before the days of Mrs. Partington, was | 
once despatched for the coroner to hold an in- | 
quest on the remains of an unfortunate female | 


who had suicided herself, as the French say. On 
being asked what the matter was, Dulcimer re- 
plied: ‘“ Matter! murder’s the matter—and 
thunderation, and desperation, and all sorts of 
devilments. 
suicide on somebody, and I’m going arter the 
foreigner to hold a conquest on the remains.” 





Cravats.—These articles of dress were in- | 


vented by a nobleman, who was brought to life 
after being hurg for highway robbery, and on 
whose neck the rope made such a permanent irs- 
pression that he was compelled to devise this 
mode of concealing it. 


There’s a woman been committing | 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOMEN, 
An American girl at eighteen is one of the most 
beautiful of living beings, but most American 
women at thirty are passe¢s, At forty an Eng- 
lish lady is in the very prime and flower of her 





beauty—witness the descriptions given us of the | 


Countess of Blessington at that age. Something 
is duc, of course, to the difference of climate. 
The moist, moderate climate of England is a 
| greater respecter of feminine charms, than ours, 
dry and parching in summer, and piercingly 
cold in winter. In certain localities—such as 
Newport, R. I, for instance, female beauty has a 
fair chance. But the difference is rather attri- 
butable to different habits of living. The Ameri- 
can leads an indoor life, and is aceustomed to a 
green-house atmosphere. She takes very little 
exercise abroad, and when she does, is illy pro- 
tected, as a general thing, against the exigen- 
| cies of the weather. Of late, there has been 
| some improvement in the out-door of our ladies, 
| however. Instead of the light French boots in 
| which our women used to paddle through the 

slush and mire, they are beginning pretty gen- 
| erally to wear stout water-proof boots. A pretty 
| foot daintily shod is an “excellent thing in 
woman,” but not when consumption is the pen- 
alty of displaying it. But our women do not 
use enough out-door exercise. The English 
woman rides, drives, walks and practises archery 
and other exercises in the open air. She makes 
nothing of a five mile walk before dinner—or a 
gallop of twelve or fifteen miles in a morning. 
But she is properly clad for pedestrian and 
equestrian excursions. Itis this habit of exer- 
cise which enables the English girl in fashionable 
life to endure the fatigues of the London season ; 
and we all know that is trying. Willis tells us 
when he called on Lady Blessington in the after- 
noon, he was told she had not breakfasted. The 
result of the different mode of life is that the 
beauty of the Englishwoman is perennial, while 
that of her American sister is fleeting. One isa 
hot-house plant that withers on exposure, the 
other is a hardy tree that flourishes in every 
phase of weather. 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 

In the good old feudal times of which we hear 
so much, a noble might take the life of a vassal 
with impunity. The following incident occur- 
red in France as lately as 1725. A titled scoun- 
drel, the Count of Charolais, returning from 
hunting, saw a peasant in the village of Aret 
quietly seated on his doorstep. “I wonder if I 
could hit the fellow!” said the count, to himself. 
Bringing his piece to his shoulder, he took de- 
liberate aim, fired, and his victim fell, stone 
dead. The only inconvenience the count had 
from this affair, was the necessity of going to the 
regent, stating the case, and asking pardon for 
the offence. “Sir,” replied the regent, “the 
pardon you request of me is due to your rank 
and quality as prince of the blood. ‘The king 
pardons you, but he would much more willingly 
pardon the man who should serve you in the 
same manner.” Yet when the people rose in 
their might, maddened by atrocities like these, 
and swept away the feudal system, Burke could 
lament that the age of chivalry was gone! 








A Saxpwicn Isranp Sappatu.—Honolulu is 
said to enjoy the quietest Sabbath on the face of 
the whole earth. The penal code of the Sand- 
wich Islands, declares that ‘the Lord’s day is 
taboo; all worldly business, amusements and 
recreations are forbidden on that day ; and who- 
ever shall keep open his shop, store, warehouse 
or workshop, or shall do any manner of labor, 
business or work, except only works of necessity 
and charity, or be present at any dancing, public 
amusement, show, or entertainment, or take part 
in any game, sport, or play on the Lord’s day, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten 
dollars.” 





OrpERED TO SepastorpoL.—The New York 
Tribune learns from Washington, that our gov- 
ernment have detached Col. Richard Delafield, 
of the Engineers, Major Alfred Mordecai, of the 
Ordnance, and Capt. Geo. B. McClelland, of the 
Cavalry, on special duty, to proceed to Sebasto- 
pol, to inspect the works there, and view the 
operations of the war. They are ordered to de- 
part as soon as possible. It is supposed that 
their official credentials will give them free access 
to the camps without, and the fortresses within, 
the city. 








Tue Dirrerence.—It was the opinion of a 
“learned Theban,” that he who killed an antag- 
onist with along weapon drawn from a scabbard, 
was aman of henor, but if with a short one 
drawn from his pocket, a villain. This is the 
difference between the sword and the knife. He 
who kills one man—is a murderer—he who 
slaughters thousands, a hero. 








Oxy or ’Em.—The other day a gentleman 
gave a couple of cents to a woman who asked 
charity of him. ‘Two cents!” she exclaimed. 
“Take ’em back, sir. Iasked for charity. I 
can’t do anything with two cents.” “ My dear 
madam,” said the gentleman, “I beg you'll keep 
the cents, and—give them to some poor person.” 

Tue Picrortat.—Those of the readers of 
| the Flag who are not in the regular receipt of the 
| “ Pictorial,” should not fail to observe the con- 
| stant improvements which we are making in our 
| illustrated journal. It will be remembered that 
we send the two to one address, for $4 a year. 











Nor Sare.—The American flag in Cuba! 
This fact is a stigma upon the present adminis- 
| tration. No one promised better than Mr. Pierce, 
in his inaugural message, but then, promises cost 

| nothing, and sounded very patriotic! 








Gas vs. O1r.—The streets of Nantucket are 
| now lighted with gas, and present a brilliant and 
cheerful appearance. 


now ?¢ 
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Tus Costrast. —A writer in the Chris- 
tian Examiner, says: ‘‘ Fame is like doubloons 
of Spain—popularity like Western bauk notes.” 








What will the whales say | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

The spirits who communicate by rappings 
havea chief named King, born 14,000 vears ago. 

Shad are plenty in the Connecticut river now. 
The fishermen “ come like shad-ers, so depart.” 


Some of the critics think Mrs. Hudson Kirby's | 


performance of Norma superior to Mrs. Hayne’s. 

Mr. Elijah Luce, an old man of Tisbury, was 
killed by falling from his chair. 

Banvard’s panorama of the Holy land has 
met with extraordinary success here. 

Major John H. Eastburn has held the office 
of city printer for twenty-seven years. 

Mr. Snow of Greenwich, Mass., shot a wild 
goose with a single ball at 40 rods. 

There were 323,112 persons who emigrated from 
G. Britain to various parts of the world in 1854. 

Jenny Lind has taken Holland by storm. The 
Datchman leaves his pipe to listen to hers. 

Sawed lumber from Canada is admitted free 
inthe U.S. The Johnnies may cut sticks now. 

The wine and liquor sales at the Astor House 
amount to three or four hundred dollars a day. 

Sixty Irishmen shipped at Boston for Halifax 
on false pretences—are to be placed in the army. 

Jurors are made judges of the law and fact by 
the late act of our Legislature. 

It is said several milliners in New York have 
grown rich, and now patronize the dressmakers. 

A sailor lately returned home to New Haven, 
after an absence of thirty-four years. Poor Jack! 

A French author has written a book called— 
“ The duty of pretty women to look pretty.” 

The unfortunate militia drafted for the Crimea 
are first drawn and then quartered. 

A beautiful woman is a brilliant poem full of 
rhyme, sentiment and illustration. 

Mr. Monroe, a Massachusetts representative, 
has been to church twice a day for forty years. 

The Ravel troup will open here about the 
4th of July. They are always popular. 

The Baroness de Marguerites, now Mrs. C. G. 
Foster, has a work in press called “ Life in Paris.” 





HORSEMANSHIP. 

The season has now arrived when our “ fair 
women and brave men ”’ will have an opportuni- 
ty to “ witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
We have heard of several May-day cavaleades 
upon the carpet, and we hope they will not re- 
main there, but be carried out upon the road. 
We trust the weather may be propitious, and 
that the maiden may smile like a goddess, and 
not frown like a scold upon her votaries. Vi- 
vian Grey says the “the sight ofa spur is enough 
to prevent a man from committing suicide.” 
We think the sight of aspur might have the 
opposite effect in a confirmed pedestrian, provided 
he knew that there was no horse forthcoming to 
answer to the spur. If horsemanship were more 
generally practised, we should see fewer pale 
faces and sunken cheeks among the fair vota- 
ries of fashion, who at noontide throng the side- 
walks of Washington and Beacon streets. When 
Fanny Kemble was the rage, that is, when she 
was Fanny Kemble, and wasn’t Mrs. Butler— 
her equestrian example set all our ladies agog 
for riding on horseback. The saddlery business 
received a d imp saddle horses 
went up fifty per cent., and you couldn’t pass 
through a street at four in the afternoon without 
seeing spirited nags with side-saddles, waiting 
here and there for their fair riders, champing 
their bits and pawing the pavement. Since then, 
the passion, or rather fashion, has waned, but 
latterly there has been a sort of revival of 
the taste. We are not sure that it would not 
be well for some arbiter of fashion to introdace 
the Tartar custom of courting in the saddle. 
Make it compulsory ina marriageable young lady 
to mount a fleet steed, and challenge her lovers 
to pursue her—the winner of the race to be the 
bridegroom—a lady’s stake with beauty for the 
guerdon—the bridle to precede the bridal, and 
the halter to go before the altar. Then should 
we have fine times—the age of the Centaurs and 
the Amazons would be reproduced—and Lex- 
ington’s time would be beaten by some name- 
less filly. 








Grapes anp Wives.—It is stated in one of 
our exchang+s that during the present year, 
there will probably be raised a grape crop suffi- 
cient to make 600,000 gallons of Catawba wine. 
According toa paper now before us, if the pro- 
duct stated above were doubled every year for 
five years to come, the market for Catawba wine 
would not be overstocked. Until there shall be 
five millions of acres planted in vines, the price 
of wine cannot be reduced to a minimum in the 
United States. 





A Liper.—“ Was it not drunkenness tbat 
brought you into this disgraceful position ¢” 
asked a judge of a prisoner, whose velvety eyes, 
and carbuncled nose warranted the interrogatory 
of his honor. “ Indeed it was, your washup,” 
replied the prisoner, “ for I was fotched here by 
two pelissemen, what was both so drunk they 
couldn’t tell a steeple from a sawhorse.” 





Marie Scoar.—The Hampshire Gazette 
says that the crop of maple sugar in that section 
of the State will be below an average. The 
weather has been unfavorable, and the season is 
too far advanced now to expect a free flow of sap. 





A Jack or att Trapes.—There is a pub- 
lic scribe in Milan, who announces that “ he set- 
tles accounts, explains the language of flowers, 
and sells maccaroni and roast chestnuts.” 





A quick Trip.—The steamship United 
States, from Havana, was only three days and 
twenty-three hours from Havana to Sandy Hook. 


t2ce + 





Coo..—To take a man’s hat with his name 
written in it, simply because you want to get 
his autograph. 





+seoer 
Focs.—‘I hate fogs,” said Jeremy Diddler ; 
“in a fog, one is apt to run plump against his 


' tailor.” 





Waxtep —Another detective police force to 
look after the present one. 


| BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 

/DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
[LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL} 

For the present week embraces the foliowiag contents 


First, the opening chapters of a new and interesting 
hovelette, entitled, “The King and the Cobbler,’ by 
Avstin C Boapice r 

“Tis darkest before Day,” a tale by Fires Auce Mo 
RIARTY 

“An Unexpected Race "' a story by Sytvasces Coss. Jn 
a descriptive sketch by Kew F W. Hotsanp 
* Bereaved.” a poem by Mrs Soparonsta CORAIER 
“The Death of De Soto,” stanzas by ALonaso 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A characteristic engraving representing a pleasant 
family gathering tokeus on May Day 

Four representations of localities in Western Maseachu 
setts; giving first, aview of the Western Kailroad Depot 
at Pittsticld, Mare. ; second, @ view of Pittsfield; third, « 
| Tepresentation of Peak Mountain, on Deerfield Kiver, Haw 

ley; and fourth, a view of Chariemont, Upper Vill 
| Massachusetts he oo 

A large picture, representing the meeting of Milton, 
the bard of Paradise Lost, and Galileo, the Italian as- 
tronomer. 


Portrait of John G. Saxe, the well-known comic poet. 

View of Lexington, Kentucky. 

Rep ion of the M in of Me Take in Japan. 

View of the City of Simoneseki, Japan. 

Temple of Nishikougwauai, at Miako, Japan. 

View of the Public Landing at Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Home of Florence Nightingale, the English lady, 
who has immortalised herself by her labors of sympathy 
and benevolence, among the soldiers of the Crimea. yi 





e*s The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


woes 


Foreign Items. 





‘The Queen of Spain has presented the Pope 
with six beautiful Andalusian horses. 

The passage from Dover to Calais has been 
made by some of the new steamers in one hour 
and twenty minutes. 

England imported 30,543,533 pounds of tobac- 
co in 1854, from which she received a revenue of 
£4,643,478. 

The two sons of the poet Burns have been pro- 
moted, William Nichol to a Coloneley, and 
James Glencavin to a Lieut. Coloneley. 

: Ctesinger, the French sculptor, has lost the 
sight of one eye—at his work a chip of stone 
flew into it, and destroyed it. 

_ The quantity of malt made in the United 
Kingdom, in the year 1854, and charged with 
duty, amounted to 36,819,554 bushels, against 
42,039,752 bushels made in 1853. 

There has been a terrible inundation in Hol- 
land. The Rhine has overtlowed its banks, and 
destroyed many houses, villages, and much farm 
stock and human life. 

The reports of the earthquake at Broussa were 
much exaggerated. Only about 200 to 300 per- 
sons were killed. The mosques, and numbers 
of houses, suffered severely. 

In the event of the Cent Gardes quitting Paris, 
the cuirasses which they now wear will be ex- 
changed for others made of alminium, the metal 
lately discovered. 

The Hulsean prize, Cambridge, England, for 
the best essay upon the influence of Christianity 
on Internatiunal Law, has been awarded to Mr. 
C. M. Kennedy, and is to be published. 

Martin Van Buren, Jr, died at Paris, on 
Tuesday, the 20th ult. He had long been wast- 
ing away from consumption, but his death was, 
nevertheless, very sudden, having taken place 
instantaneously, while he was seated at dinner. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A felicity that costs pain, gives trouble con- 
tent. 

The greatest truths are the simplest, so are 
the greatest men. 

God hears the heart without words—but he 
never hears words without the heart. 

The worst of an imaginary danger is, that it 
often leads us to overlook a real one. 

Aman is half known when you see him; 
when you hear him speak you know him all out. 

Remember, that the human constitution is 
one that cannot be amended by a two-thirds 
vote. 

_ There are few defects in our nature so glar- 
ing as not to be veiled by politeness aud good- 
breeding. 

In all our calamities and afflictions, it ma 
serve as a comfort to know that he who loses 
ii and gets wisdom by it, gains by the 
loss. 

Men of a fervid imagination, having a great 
command of language, and also enthusiasm of 
character, almost invariably become superior 
teachers. 

Can anything be justly deemed little, which is 
pregnant with eternal consequencest Are there 
any little things in a sound system of spiritual 
morality ? 

A writer has compared worldly friendships to 
our shadow, and a better comparison was never 
made, for while we walk in the sunshine it sticks 
to us, but the moment we enter the shade it de- 
parts. 
|, . Success in teaching is more dependent upon 
the capabilities of the master for teaching, than 
upon his technical acquirements. Teaching 
power is not always associated with superior 
talents or acquirement. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a grapevine like a recruit ¢ 
it is ‘listed and trained to shoot. 

A wag observes that he looks under the mar- 
riage head for the news of the “‘ weak.” 

Why is the British army like a looking-glass * 
Because it cannot be beaten without being de- 
stroyed. 

Why is a pretty young woman like corn ina 
time of searcityt Because she ought to be hus- 
banded. 

Women are said generally to wear their 
shawls gracefully, and men to manage the same 
garment dis-gracefully. 

Mrs. Partington says there must be some sort 
of kin between poets and puliets, for they are 
always chanting their lays. 

“ Boy, what will you take to tell a lie for me ’” 
asked a mate, of one of the cabin boys. “ Not 
all the gold in California, sir,” was the prompt 
answer of the lad. 

It is reported of a certain ostentatious lawyer, 
that he is never without at least a dozen cases 
; on hand. It has been ascertained, however, 
| that they consist of a lot of old book-cases. 

The latest case of absence of mind, is recorded 
of a lady about to whip up” some eggs for 
sponge cake, who whipped the baby, and sung 
Watts's cradle hymn to the eggs. 

Since it has become the fashion for men to 
confess their past errors very frequently in hooks, 
it is boldly asserted that there 1s no difference 
between an autobiography and a naughty biog- 
raphy. ; 
| Some crusty, rusty, fusty, lusty, masty, dusty, 

gusty carmadgeon of a man, gave the following 

toast at a celebration: “Our fire engines—May 
| they be like our old maids—ever ready, but 
never wanted.” 





Because 





Quill and Scissors. 
Hon Josiah Quines, ir. r 


on Mormonism, 


na recent lecture 
stated that Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the sect, was born of parents who re- 
moved from the county of Essex, Mass) to Ver- 
mont, about the time of bis birth, When in Fs 
sex county they lived in Middleton or Topsficld, 
within five miles of the «pot where Salem witch 
craft sprung up. Spiritual rappings stall exten 
sively pervade the same neqyhborhood. 

Samuel Bird has raised on a lot of one acre 
and a quarter, at Great Salt Lake city, without 
irrigation, the following amount of produce 
thirty-two bushels of wheat, twelve of corn, 
eighty of potatoes, twelve of onions, sx of pars 
Dips, six of carro's and one of beans, seven hun 
dred cabbages, besites cucumbers, peas, squash 
es ant melons The groand was simply 
plowed. 

When the king of Prussia reccived the tele- 
graphic news of the death of bis brother in law, 
he immediately sent back the following words 
from the Apocalypse, addressed to his sister, the 
empress: “ Blessed are the dead who die iv the 
Lord.” This is protably the first time the tele- 


, graph has been used—in Russia, at least—to 


‘the present day. 


couvey Scripture 

The New York Tribune has received a six 
dolar bill of Maryland currency of the vear 
1770, which it thas describes Ic is a venerable 
specimen of typography and wood engraving, 
and in ils UNCOULH Coarsehess Contrasts strange: 
ly with the neat and elegant paper currency of 
y. The endorsement informs us, 
that “to counterfeit is death.” 

If vou wish to ascertain the distance of a 
thunderstorm, place the finger on the pulse, and 


| the moment the flash of ligitning is seea, com- 


pulsations before you 


mence counting the beats. If you feel six 
hear the thunder, the 
storm is one mile away; if twelve pulsations, it 
is two miles, and so on. 

Among the rumorcd marriages cited in Paris, 
are those of M. Ponsard, the dramatic poct, with 
Malle. Rachel, the great tragic actress, and also, 
that of her brother, M. Raphael Felix, with the 
young and pretty Judith Ferreyra, actress at the 


| Gymnase. 





| 


| ime. 


In Chicago the jails are made with accommo- 
dations for committing suicide. Two have sue- 
ceeded within a year, and one tried it a few days 
ago. but his handkerchief parted and let him 
down. ‘The bars, however, are left’ yet, and 
there is talk of providing hooks. ; 

A cast iron bridge at Bristol, England, of one 
arch, 160 feet over, was carried away by a screw 
propeller hitting the side pier. There were 
persons and carts on it. Some swam ashore, 
but a woman and child, and several others, were 
lust. 

Mr. Isaac Snow, one of the last revolutionary 
soldiers in this country, died at Orleans, recent- 
ly, sged 97 years 6 months and 4 days. He 
was in the army at Cambridge under General 
Washington, and was one ot the party that oc- 
cupied Dorchester Heights. 

The state agricultural society of Maine has 
been organized at Augusta, under the act of the 
late legislature, by the choice of Samuel But- 
man, of Dixmont, for president, E, Holmes, 
secretary, and William Caldwell, treasurer. 


It is said to be currently believed in Holland, 
that the “late”? monarch, William the second, 
only pretended to die, to get rid of the cares of 
royalty, and is now aiding his nephew, the ezar, 
in the Crimea, under the assumed name of Mens- 
chikoff ! 

T. B. Hamilton, of New York city, has been 
holden to bail at Albany, for cowhiding J. J. 
Chambers, the governor’s private secretary. 
It is said he had previously pulled Mr. Cham- 
bers’s nose. 

Selim Pasha, the commander of the Egyp- 
tians at the combat of Eupatoria, on which oc- 
casion he was killed, was the Mameluke who es- 
caped from the massacre at Cairo, by jamping 
his horse over a parapet. 

One of the most appropriate names we know 
of, is that of Mr. Yorum, who performs most of 
the marriage ceremonies in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. 

It is said that every witness upon the famous 
trial, some years ogo, of the mutineers on board 
the U.S. brig Somers, has since died a violent 
death. 

Mexico contains 85 cities, 198 towns or large 
villages, 4709 villages, 119 missions, etc., 170 
haciendas, and 6992 farms, ete. Population 
7,853,395. 








Robbing hen-roosts has got to be a very com- 
mon occurrene: in Roxbury. 

Fruit has been extensively cut off by the frosts 
in upper Georgia. 

In California, washerwomen get $3 per dozen, 
and grow rich. 








Marriages, 





In thie city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Welcome W. 
Aldrich to Miss Flizabeth Griffin 
mm Kev. Mr. Ciliey, Mr. John A. Allen to Miss Joanna 

ubn. 

iy Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. James L Miller to Miss Sarah 
M. Smyth. 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. George E. Roundy to Mias 
Caroline A. Glover. 

By Kev. Mr. Randall Mr. Francis T. Willis to Miss 
Mary E. Mower. 

By Kev Mr. Streeter, Mr Charles Fiske to Miss Ade- 
line W. Shaw. 

By Rev Mr. Cruft, Mr. Edward T Talbot to Miss Abby 
Emerson 

By Kev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr J. W Zitmemerly to Mias Lina 
Tuttermeister. ‘ 

By Kev Mr. Skinner, Mr. William H. Hanley to Mrs 
Mary E. Hull. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Bilis, Mr Plummer H 
Chesley to Mixes Fannie EB Plumstead 

At Roxbury, by Kev. Dr Putnam, Mr Calvin B. Faunce 
to Miss Catharine H. Codman 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Dr Pryor, Mr. Joseph H. Ban- 
croft to Miss Maria B. Faxon 

At West Newton, by Rev Dr Gilbert Mr. Edward M 


| Hutchinson to Miss Susan Bo Feleb 


At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr 
iluse to Miss Amanda M. Shorey 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Cariton, Mr David I. Stickney 
to Mise Susan A Huntress 

At Stanton, Ky , by Rev J Owen, Mr Henry M. Brans 
to Miss Caroline A. Mac Kaisin 


Deaths, 


Ip this city, Mre. Caroline Blaney, 4&3, James la Koy 
Sunderiand. 9 years; Mre Lydia ©. Chamberiain, #), 
Mre Jane Bishop. 45, Mise Abby N. Marland 14. Mr 
George Gibson, 55. Mrs. Matiida Seesions, 02, Helen L 
Pieroe, 12 years; Mre Hau Stodder 84; Mr Samuel 
Harris. Ss. Willian Ilenry Brown, 1S years 

At Koxbury, Mre. Emeline W , wite of Mr William D 
Cook, 36 

At Unarlestown, Mise Martha Ann, daughter of Col J 
Sanders. 21 

At Bast Cambri-ze. Mre. Flora L 
Tarbes. 4 

At Chelsea, Robert Warren. eon of Mr Robert K 
Soow, 4 years 

At Maiden. Mre Blimabeth Blaney, &4 

At Dorehester. Mr Jota Tolman, 7% 

At Medford, Mre Mary Abby Aiei wife of Mr Mitchell 
Aisi, 26 

At Lawrence. Mr Rafas ladd printer 71 

At Plymouth, Mr Behusler Sampaon, Le 

At Taunton Mre Mary Semel) 17 

At Saiem, Mrs Blizateth Maresh @) 

At Marbiesead. Mr Wiliem Hawkes 

At Sangue, Mre farhel Oheever 62 

At(cucester, Mrs Susan, wife of Mr Alexander Hatch 


Pike, Mr Nathan C 









wife of Mr. John 


At Newburyport, Mr Nehemiah Sargent 67 

Bo Adams 2). Mre Barah Perkins 42 hain 
At Veterterough, N Ho Mr Wiiiam Grey 76 
At Concord, N H Mr Kichard Hertert “4 
At New Yoru Mr [aaac Newton. (2 
At Sacraments Mr Wm J Huts 2 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
MEMORY OF THE PAST, 
BY HARRY Mira 
How strange the memory of the past 
Comes thrilling through the mind, 
Of hopes that were too bright to last, 
How scattered like the wind! 


Tlow sweetly sad do years by-gone, 
Echo through the pensive soul; 

As charms the lyre when touched by one, 
Who can its melodies control. 


Tis thus we turn to childhood's hour, 
Of love, hope, innocence and joy ; 

Ere life's dark clouds around as lower, 
And taint our minds with their alloy. 


In memory e’en, we linger still, 
Amid our childhood’s fairy scenes; 
Beside some gently purling rill, 
‘ Or meadows decked in gayest sheen. 


These days to us are fresh and fair, 
Yet they and all their hopes are fled; 
Our childhood’s joy has changed to care, 
And friends we loved are cold or dead. 


How many a heart, which then was gay, 
Is shrouded now in deepest gloom ; 

And others, ere life's short noonday, 
Were called to fill an early tomb. 


Perchance the future seems more fair 
Than any by-zone years have been; 

Yet each will bring a load of care, 
And darker days oft intervene. 


But let us strive sad thoughts to shun, 
And to improve the present hour; 

A glorious end may thus be won, 
And Satan robbed ofall his power. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE BRAVO. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS IN VENETIAN HISTORY. 


BY ALICE MAY. 

It was a lovely evening in May. The light 
of the setting sun fell clear and bright on the 
broad canals and quiet lakes of Venice. A 
slight breeze just stirred the surface of the water, 
and from the edge of every ripple the reflected 
rays sparkled like diamonds, encircling in a 
flood of light the lofty palace of marble which 
rose as from the very bosom of the waters. The 
day had been fitful and showery, but the sun 
had just burst forth and was setting in all his 
splendor, while the ragged edges of the clouds 
hung above the resplendent rays, and the inky 
blackness of the eastern sky only formed a better 
contrast to the brilliant rainbow that now spsn- 
ned the heavens. At the entrance of one of 
the principal streets a slight gondola might be 
seen slowly drifting over the water. It contain- 
ed two men, but they were far too deeply en- 
gaged in their conversation to pay much atten- 
tion to the beauty of the scene, or to the course 
which they were pursuing. The elder was a 
short thickset man, with a dark complexion, a 
low forehead overhung with curling black hair, 
and features every one of which bore the stamp 
of a villain and of a successful villain. His 
companion was tall and slight, but his lithe and 
well-formed frame gave promise of great strength 
should he ever be roused to put it forth. The 
elder was now speaking : 

“Yes, Abellino, the laws of our land are im- 
perative that no one can be admitted to full 
membership till he has shed blood. In one 
way or another your name has been joined with 
almost every audacious deed committed by us 
for some months past, but you well know you 
have taken no active part in any of them. To- 
night I call upon you for a decisive proof of your 
loyalty tome. You know the relentless cruelty 
with which the doge has pursued us, and the 
many insults he has heaped on us. This is 
the hour which his niece, whom he has adopted, 
the beautiful Idnella, is wont to pass in the 
palace gardens. Theentrance is known to you, 
and when once you have gained access to her, 
your way is plain.” 

“But why punish her for her! uncle’s sins ?” 
said Abellino. 

“It will be the direst vengeance on him,’ re- 
plied the other, passionately; “but no more of 
this,” he added, after a moment’s pause ; “ it is 
your province to obey unquestioningly.” 

Abellino merely bent his head in answer, and 
for a moment the gondola glided on in silence, 
when he resumed : 

“But should the Lady Idnella be surrounded 
by her guards ?” 

“The greater the danger, the greater the 
bravery shown in overcoming it,” replied his 
companion ; “but, lest the risk be too great, I 
will myself accompany you and be at hand to 
assist you.” 

And he added in a low tone to himself, “I 
shall then be sure you do not play me false, my 
fellow.” 

They now stopped, and fastening their gondo- 
la, passed through a low door which closed be- 
hind them. But before we follow them farther, 
we must inform our readers who the individu- 
als were. 

The elder, Matteo Fezzano, or Mattano, as 
he was usually called by his companions, was 
the leader of a band of robbers that had long 
infested Venice, and eluded the most careful 
search of the police. The most ternble crimes 
were committed even in the face of day, but in 
no case could the slightest clue be obtained to 
the perpetrators of the outrage. Abellino was 
the youngest of the band, and the latest acces- 
sion to their number. They were unable even 
to imagine how he had gained information of 
their retreat, nor would he disclose the secret to 
them. They had imagined themselves secure 
from all intrusion, but one night as they sat en- 
gaged in earnest conversation on some of their 
future enterprises, this young man suddenly 
entered and asked admission to their band. A 
stormy debate ensued. The boldness of the 
youth in venturing alone among them, and his 
noble bearing, captivated the fancy of some of 
the robbers, but others insisted that no strangers 
could be admitted, and that instant death was 





the only fitting penalty for the discoverer of their 
retreat. 


| Thed »ge received Paoli and Flodoardo with | 


‘ . | 
After a long contest, it was decided, 


though by only a single vote, that the life of | 
Abellino, for by that name he announced him- | 


self, should be spared, and his request should be 
granted. But Matteo had never been his friend. 
He thought he saw in the expression of the young 
man’s face, a will which might shake his author- 
ity, should their views clash, and morcover he 
feared his loyalty to their cause. Butno rupture 
had as yet occurred, and they were now engaged 
together in the enterprise where we have just 
left them. 

After passing through the door, Abellino has- 
tily assumed the disguise of an old man, and the 
two pursued their way to the palace gardens 
through passages well known to these men, to 
whom every nook and corner of the city was 
familiar. The lovely Idnella was sitting ina 
low garden chair. Her guitar lay beside her 
hat—it was untouched, and she was looking 
dreamily around as if her thoughts were far 
away from the scene before her. The golden 
hair fell in ringlets over her shoulders, and sur- 
rounded by the beautiful flowers and foliage, she 
formed a picture of unsurpassed loveliness. 

“Let a whistle be the signal in case you should 
need my assistance,” said Mattano, while he 
ensconced himselfin a secure hiding-place among 
the shrubbery. 

Abellino went forward with the attitude and 
manner of a beggar. Idnella started up as steps 
approached, and exclaimed in surprise, not un- 
mingled with fear: 

“ How came you here? No one is permitted 
entrance at this hour to these gardens. Speak, 
old man! What do you wish? Is it alms?” 

By this time Abellino stood close at her side, 
and bending down, he said, in a low, meaning 
whisper : 

“ What if life be sought, lady, the life of the 
young and beautiful, and not merely gold!” 

“ What say you ?” gasped Idnella, almost par- 
alyzed with terror. ‘Old man, who are you?” 

“No old man,” said Abellino, throwing off 
his long beard, and his mendicant’s dress, but 
still retaining his mask, ‘for I am Abellino.” 

Idnella shrieked, and Matteo, mistaking this 
for the signal, started forward. Abellino stood 
with his drawn dagger uplifted, and exclaimed : 

“Your life, Lady Idnella, 1 was bid to seek, 
but can I even threaten a life without which the 
world would have no brightness to me?” and 
turning suddenly, he plunged his weapon in 
Matteo’s breast, and disappeared : 

All was terror and confusion in the ducal 
palace that night. The government of the doge 
was by no means firmly established. His power 
was constantly set at naught, and his authority 
insulted by the deeds of these insolent robbers, 
and now his own child had been insulted, her 
very life threatened within the precincts of his 
own palace. They had dared to commit murder 
in her very presence, and to stain his grounds 
with blood. No clue to their discovery could 
be found, and, morover, very evident signs pre- 
sented themselves that a conspiracy was now 
forming to overthrow his power entirely, and 
give his place to another. The doge well knew 
that should these shrewd and skilful villains 
unite with the disaffected among the nobles, 
enough rebels might be found to accomplish this 
purpose. But who were these audacious rob- 
bers? This mysterious Abellino, whose name 
for the past six months had been the watchword 
at every crime ? 

The doge had questioned Idnella, but over- 
come by fear she had closed her eyes, and could 
give no description of his appearance after he 
threw off his disguise, and his features were 
closely concealed by his mask. 

While the doge thus sat buried in reflection, a 
page entered, and announced that Paoli, one of 
the council, was without, and asked audience. 

“Let him enter,” said the doge, and a cordial 
grecting was exchanged between the two. 

“Tcame,” said Paoli, after a few moments’ 
conversation, “to ask you to receive at court 
a young friend of mine, who has just arrived, 
Flodvardo Monchenigi. He is of the ancient 
Monchenigi family, and his father married my 
only sister. He was my best friend, and for his 
sake the young man would be dear to me even 
ifhe were not allied to me by the near tie of 
blood.” 

“ He shall be welcome,” said the doge; “but 
where has he been for these many years ?” 

“After the quarrels between the Monchenigi 
and the Corsini, which resulted in his father’s 
death, he was sent to Florence to be educated. 
Of late he has passed some time in travelling, 
and has been nobly serving against the infidel 
Turks in the defence of Malta. He left the 
island some time since, and as I have never 
been informed of his arrival, I have feared that 
he had perished at sea; but yesterday he 
suddenly appeared. He is now  purposing, 
should your highness give consent, to assume 
his title and take possession of his estates.” 

“ Will he be faithful to our cause?” said the 
doge, “or is there danger that he may lean to 
the side of the disaffected ?” 

“Twill answer for him,” rejoined Paoli; 
“and to-morrow morning we will seek audience 
of you.” 

The next morning all Venice rang with the 
news that the robbers were at last discovered. 
Groups of eager citizens stood on the broad 
Stairs, or were gathered in the squares fronting 
the churches, all discussing the events of the 
night, and seeking further information. The 
gondoliers plied their oars hastily, engaged in 
transporting the numerous passengers. A Jew, 
who had obtained access to some of the soldiery, 
soon spread the news that the information had 
been given by Flodoardo Monchenigi, and that 
he himself had headed the detachment employed 
in the capture. 

Much question ensned who this young man 
was, that had rendered such signal service, and 
when the people learned that he belonged to the 
old family of the Monchenigi, so popular in 
Venice, their enthusiasm knew no bounds. But 
one of the band had escaped—yet some could 
not resist a feeling of terror on hearing that this 
was the dreaded Abellino who had at the time 
been absent. 








the utmost joy, overwhelming the latter with ex- 
pressions of his gratitude. 

“To you, alone, we owe this noble deed,” 
said he, “and thus is Venice delivered. Though 
one remained, yet he can do nothing unassisted, 
and you have taken away the only stain upon 
my government.” 

“T hope,” said Paoli, “ that my fears of Abel- 
lino may prove unfounded, but on the Church of 
St. Marks itself, is now placed a declaration 
signed by Abellino, to the intent that do what 
we may, destroy the band if we choose, or per- 
secute him by every means in our power, he will 
be ever ready to defy us.” 

“Ts it so?” said the doge, thoughtfully ; 
but turning to Flodoardo, “thanks are but poor 
reward for such a service as this, and I have 
no fit favor to grant for it, but ask anything inmy 
power and it shall be instantly yours.” 

Flodoardo remained silent, and a deep blush 
suffused his usually pale cheeks, 

“ Why do you hesitate?” continued the doge. 
“T can refuse you nothing.” 

“ May I first crave your permission to weary 
you with a tale of my past life ?” began Flodo- 
ardo, with some embarrassment. 

“ With pleasure,” said the doge; ‘“ but what 
has that to do with your reward ?” 

“You shall see,” said Flodoardo. ‘The 
past few years of my life have been spent in 
fighting against the infidel Turks, under a com- 
mander whom I revered and loved. His daugh- 
ter I had often seen in her father’s palace, and I 
secretly adored her. One day we had a severe 
contest. Our commander was severely, we 
feared, even mortally wounded ; our troops had 
been defeated, and a large portion of the town, 
with many prisoners, had been seized by the 
Turks. Toward evening I stood with several 
of my companions near a retired part of the 
shore, when a group of veiled figures, about 
twenty in number passed us, guarded by three 
Turkish soldiers. While I was idly gazing on 
them, imagining it the harem of some pacha of 
wealth, one of the girls turned towards us and 
seeing the cross we bore, exclaimed, wildly— 
‘Save me! save me!’ The pure Italian at once 
betrayed to me the truth that these were Chris- 
tian captives on their way to the slave market 
at Constantinople. I shouted to my compan- 
ions, ‘to the rescue,’ and in a moment we were 
engaged hand to hand with the Turkish guard. 
The struggle was fierce, for the galley was moor- 
ed close at hand, and they knew that could they 
reach it, they were safe—but our numbers were 
vastly superior, and we were soon masters of the 
field. While my companions hurried the terri- 
fied girls, who as yet could hardly realize their 
deliverance, to a place of safety, I bore one 
fainting form to a neighboring spring. As I 
threw back her veil to bathe her forehead, I re- 
cognized the beautiful features of my comman- 
der’s daughter. When she awoke to conscious- 
ness I could no longer restrain my passion, and 
I poured forth my love in burning words. She 
turned from me in apparent terror, and en- 
treated me to carry her to her parents. I obey- 
ed in silence, for how could I, an unknown sol- 
dier of fortune, dare lift my eyes to her. But 
now for her sake I have done Venice this ser- 
vice, and have added glory and renown to my 
name, and may I ask your permission to pay 
my court to the Lady Idnella, your adopted 
daughter, for it is she of whom I have been 
speaking ?” 

The doge had suspected this from the begin- 
ning of the story, but as Flodoardo pronounced 
her name, he said, with forced composure : 

“This must not be. This is the only boon I 
cannot grant, for my daughter must be united 
with a royal house. Think of some other way 
in which I may requite your services, but never 
mention this again.” 

Flodoardo had sunk on one knee as he prof- 
fered his request, but he now rose proudly, 
saying : 

“The Lady Idnella knew me only as a base- 
born soldier when she spurned me, but now I 
come with my proper rank, and my house is as 
noble as your own. But I will yet do deeds to 
win her.” 

“You are hopefal,” said the doge, “ but it is 
useless. She must be the bride of the Floren- 
tine. Go now, but think of some other reward.” 

Flodoardo bowed and passed out, but no soon- 
er was he alone, than his fierce passion broke 
forth uncontrolled. 

“Have I toiled and struggled all in vain? 
Have I perilled my life for her, and is she never 
to be mine?” 

He was silent for a moment, then exclaimed : 

“Would I commit a crime, it could not aid 
me, for she would spurn me from her with scorn 
and loathing for it; but noble deeds shall yet 
win her.” 

For awhile all was quictin Venice. Abellino 
was unheard of, and the public peace was pre- 
served. Flodoardo appeared at court but sel- 
dom, and never again did he mention his suit to 
any one. The Florentine marriage went on but 
slowly. The doge had commissioned Monctta, 
the former governess of his niece, who now held 
the position of companion, to sound her views of 
the alliance, but Idnella gave only evasive an- 
swers, declaring her unwillingness to leave her 
uncle, and requesting permission to retire into 
a convent, rather than marry. 

The doge was perplexed. He had given a 
solemn promise to his brother never to force 
Idnella to marry against her consent, but this 
reluctance seemed to him inexplicable. He at 
length suspected a previous attachment, and 
tried to extort some confession himself from 
Idnella, but she still persisted in her refusal to 
give any reason for her rejection of the match, 
and asked only to be left unwearied by this per- 
secution. But while the doge was thus engaged 
darker storms were closing around him. The 
conspiracy which he had feared for some time 
was just on the eve of breaking forth. A few 
violent men were dissatisfied with the mild and 
just sway of the doge, which afforded no room 
for the enjoyment of thcir lusts and vices, and 
longed for greater license. It is moreover the 
very nature even of the best of despotisms to 
raise enemies, and even then some desired to 





establish a freer form of government. 
had united, and a meeting was to be held at the 
house of Pandolfo di Guido, one of the disaf- 
fected nobles, on the evening of the very day 
when the doge had held this interview with 
Idnella. They came from all ranks in the city, 
and the room was soon filled. 
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“ Then,” said Angelo, “ with vou for our doge 
and the Lady Inella for your bri le, we 
hope for happier days in Venice.” 

Pandolfo smiled, but the 


Corsini and some 
others who had ambitious views of their own te 


gratify, looked ill pleased, and the party separa. 


“We wait only for Angelo Ursini to decide | 


on measures for an instant attack,” said one of 
the brothers Corsini, who were foremost in the 
conversation. 

“We must first gain over the captains of the 
soldiers,” said Pandolfo, ‘and make ourselves 
master of the armory.” 

“ But how can this be done ?” said one, ‘when 
we have such vigilant officers as Cardenio and 
Paoli? The police would be on our track.” 

“There is Angelo,” said Pandolfo, and all 
paused for a moment, when alow whistle was 
heard and the door opened, but instead of Ange- 
lo, a tall, slight figure presented itself masked, 
as were all the conspirators. 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Beppo Corsini, 
in surprise. 

“Tam Abellino,” was the reply, accompanied 
by ascornfal laugh. 

“Abellino!” said Pandolfo, “Abellino! Are 
we discovered, or are you the spirit of evil him- 
self, to penetrate hither without a guide.” 

“The reward offered for your head should 
make you beware of such boldness,” said one 
of the conspirators, with a menacing gesture. 

“Not so fast,” said Abellino, while a smile of 
exultation played over his features. “I did not 
venture into the lion’s den, without being pre- 
pared to resist his claws. I have left informa- 
tion behind me that would lay every one of your 
heads on the seaffuld, should a hair of my head 
be injured Now do your pleasure.” 

The conspirators were terriiied. 
knew too much to be disregarded. 
gerous to kill him. To receive him was their 
only resource. Abellino watched the dispute 
with a meaning smile, which was concealed un- 
der his mask, but at length said calmly : 

“You must take me. I am at your service. 
Lay any command upon me and If will exe- 
cute it.” 

“Then,” said Pandolfo, with sudden bold- 
ness, ‘we desire the immediate death of the 
Councillor Paoli, and to-morrow night yeu must 
bring us his signet ring as an assurance that the 
deed is done.” 

“But,” said Abellino, “what pledge will you 
give me of your faith to me?” 

“A written promise to pay you five hundred 
florins when you place Paoli’s ring in my hands, 
and as a token by which to demand payment, 
here is my own signet.”” 

Abellino bowed, took the ring and disappear- 
ed as mysteriously as he had come. The next 
morning the doge was early informed that mes- 
sengers in great haste were in waiting fur him. 

“My lord,” said one, as soon as they were 
admitted, “we come to demand instant action 
from you. Last night the chamber of our mas- 
ter Paoli was forced open, he himself dtagged 
away by violence, and no trace of him can now 
be discovered. We are uncertain of his fate. 
The canals near the house have been drogged, 
but no clue has as yet been found. His nephew, 
Flodoardo, has himself headed one party in the 
search. The clothes of the couch are torn, as 
ifhe had struggled violently, and down the stair- 
case and through the hall are marks of force, 
but within the house no one of us heard a sound. 
On the chamber wall is written in large, bold 
characters—‘ I am Abellino.’ ” 

“Ha,” said the doge, “does that villain still 
brave our power? Send out faithful soldiers and 
officers, assisted by the most skilful among the 
police. Let them examine every corner of the 
city. This rascal must be found.” 

The men retired, and then did the doge ven- 
ture to give free vent to his feelings. 

“My faithful Paoli! my almost only friend ! 
Art thou, too, gone? I have tried to govern 
Venice mildly and justly, but these assassins can 
commit any crime and I am powerless against 
them. And soon I shall be szerificed to a base 
conspiracy. Well,” he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “I will at least do my duty now.” 

That night the conspirators met again and 
were exulting on the supposed success of their 
plan, when Abellino entered as quietly as before, 
and laid Paoli’s ring on the table. Pandolfo 
seized it with a gesture of fierce hatred, and seem- 
ed to glut his malice with the very sight of it. 

“What more do you wish from me?” said 
Abellino. 

“ The death of the other, of Cardenio.” 

“ But when do you proceed to open rebellion 7” 

“Three days hence, at the birthday fete of 
the Lady Idnella. Wecan carry weapons, while 
the doge and his unsuspeciing friends will be 
unarmed. We can easily make ourselves mas- 
ters of his person and of the palace. Enough 
of our party will be there to ensure success, and 
many will join us when they see the power in 
our hands.” 

“The soldiery are to be gained over,” said 
one of the Corsini, ‘ and then our success is sure.” 

Abellino bowed and again disappeared, but 
this time he took his stand behind some of the 
rich tapestry that adorned the room. 

“T like not this man,” said Angelo Ursini, 
who was now present; “we are far too deeply 
in his power.” 

“Yes,” said one of the Corsini, “but this 
course was inevitable. We must receive him as 
a friend, or he would have been a most bitter 
enemy. But now to our plans.” 

“Fiotto, the chief baker,” said Angelo, ‘ has 
promised us five hundred florins down, and 
should the struggle be protracted, he will en- 
gage to farnish provisions for our soldicry for 
three days.’”’ ‘a 

“And Giacco di Lampi,” said one of the Cor- 
sini, ‘has stored his house with weapons with 


Abellino 
It was dan- 


which, if worst comes to worst, we can arm the 


“Yes,”” said Pandolfo, 
desert us now, for here is their written promise 
to this effect, and should we give these to the 
doge, their heads would be on the scaffold as 
soon as our own;” and so seying he dung the 
letters on the table. e 


“they will not dare 





ted without farther words. As the door closed 
behind the last one, Abellino sprang forward and 
secured the papers which Pandolfo had carelessly 





| left on the table. 





“Ha,” he exclaimed, “ Giacco di Lampi and 
Fiotto are well in my power now. A detachment 
of police shall secure their houses, and with these 
in my hands, their heads will not be worth much.” 

The doge sat the next morning absorbed in 
mournful thoughts. Cardenio, too, had disap- 
peared, and in the same mysterious manner. 
There was evidently some plan for the destruc- 
tion of his faithful adherents. As he was re- 
volving all the circumstances and endeavoring 
to find some clue to the actors in this scene, a 
page entered and announced Flodoardo Mon- 
chenigi. 

“ Let him enter,” said the doge ; and a ray of 
hope flashed across him that the young man 
would bring him assistance, or at least good 
counsel. 
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“ Welcome,” he exclaimed, rising cordially to 
greet him; “you have come just when I need you 
most. Lonly hope you have some aid for me.” 

“T come with news of troubles and difficulties,” 
said Flodoardo, calmly, “ but I have at the same 
time a plan of escape from them. A man has 
just placed in my hands information of the ex- 
istence of a most dangerous conspiracy, which 
is just ready to disclose itself to the ruin of your 
power. Pandolfo di Guido, Angelo Ursini, the 
two Corsini, and several other nobles are en- 
gaged in it, and they hope to be supported by an 
extensive rising among the people.” 

“But when will they begin rebellion, and 
what steps shall I now take to counteract their 
plans? Shall I instantly order the arrest of the 
chief conspirators? But on what proof can I 
do this?” 

“ The proofs I hold in my own hands and will 
bring them forward at the due time. But do 
not be too hasty. The plans of the conspirators 
are now well matured. Since Paoli and Carde- 
nio have been removed, they have now, as they 
imagine, nothing more to fear from their care 
and vigilance. On the morrow they will try to 
gain over the soldiery, and the next day at your 
niece’s festival, you are to be arrested wi.h all the 
chief nobility not implicated with them. Pan- 
dolfo is to have your place, and the other offi- 
ces will be divided among his party.” 

“ What, here in my own palace /” gasped the 
duke, “on my child’s birthday ? I knew of this 
conspiracy, or at least suspected it, but I never 
imagined such audacity.” 

“Letus be brave, my lord, and we shall foil 
them yet,” went on Flodoardo. “I myself will 
visit the captain of the guard on duty at the pal- 
ace, I know him well, and believe him @ loyal 
subject of your highness, but even if he were not, 
he is bound to me by many favors. He will as- 
sume an appearance of consent when Pandolfo 
sounds him, and will thus lead him on to a fall 
betrayal of his plans. The conspirators imag- 
ining themselves secure of him, will seck no 
further aid, knowing that the soldiers will follow 
their commander, But pardon me, my lord, 
perhaps I am presumptuons, and am interfering 
with your better counsel.” 

“Go on, goon!” suid the doge, “ my friend 
—but no, you are more than a friend, for friends 
render mutual benefit, but you return good for 
evil. Give what assistance you can to an al- 
most despairing man.” 

“Then, my lord, shall we not let them goon 
laying new snares for themselves till the fete 
day, when we can be ready with all our strength 
to thwart them? Let orders be given to the 
guards to disarm every man who enters the pal- 
ace that day. Our friends will need none, for 
we are secure of the soldiers, while the conspi- 
rators will begin their game, imagining the sol- 
diery are on their side, and then they will fall an 
easy prey to us.” 

“ Good,” said the doge. “Do you hasten to 
your friend, I will give orders for the security of 
the palace. Bat,” he added to himself, as 
Flodoardo left the-room, “J am only incurring 
new obligations to this young man. Heaven 
grant he may notagein demand my nicce’s hand, 
This very night must the treaty for ihe Floren- 
tine alliance be concluded, lest any false hopes 
be raised. 
now waiting an answer in the city, and the be- 


Duke Lorenzo’s ambassador is even 
trothal can be announced on Jdnella’s birthday.” 

Thencxt day passed off qniedy, but the doge 
could not even rid himself of anxious apprehen- 
sion. He had taken every precaution possible, 
but he still felt that some unexpected move of 
his opponents might place him in their power, 
It needed but a straw to tarn the balance. He 
had commanded the presence of Idncila in his 
cabinet, and endeavore! to gain her consent to 
the Florentine marriage, but she 
jected all these proposals, and desired that the 
envoy might be dismissed immediately, as there 
would be no hope of changing his 1 


decidedly re- 





olution, 
So all hope of announcing her betrothal at the 
fete was resigned. 

The next morning rose clear and bright, sueh 

















amorning as only June gives us, and all the 
preparations for the festival were made. The 
great hall of the duc al palace was magnifice nily 
decorated, and strains of the finest music filled 
the air. A few of the guests were assembled 
early, but a+ ling of constraint was vis 
ible among th i 1 by the unasual de 
mand of giving rarr Ni f the con 
spirators however, had as yet arrived. Soon 
Pandolfo entered, accompanied by t two Cor 
sini, their faces showirg very evident signs of 
alarm. 

“Twill soon discorer,” snid the former, “if 
we are marked, or if the command he general,” 
and turning, he addressed one of the nobles 
standing near him, saying 

“A somewhat strange request to disarm noble 
Venetians! Are wea ft wear 

“T believe so,” repled the other 
do not fully understand the ren 
orders were that no weapons should intra 
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Pand a ! alight converaten 
sole Moments ) armed to his cwmpant 
saving 

“Adunght Every one is anarmed VY 
he added, in a lower tone, “Tike not thie f 
T agh the ealtiers wil me to our abd ase 
as we give the sinal, wet | foar me somethin 
wrong Curves that Abellino, Can het 
betraved us €”" 

“Ono me, my lont #’ whispered a voice in 
ear. Pandolfo turned, ant met the grat 


mask of Abellino fla, ha, curses on me! 

Pandolfo stood rooted to the spot with am 
ment, and before he could recever himself su 
ciently to spe ak, Abcilino was lost among t 
He spoke of this 


but over himself and gradually over the ot 


crowd enomunter to he « 


couspirators, an iodefinite sert of terrer seer 
to steal, palsving their thoughts, and doing o 
fatal injary to thew cause, than any open atte 
of their enemies 
Meanwhile the fote went on right mer 
The loveliest daughters of Venice were pres 
and with the gay young cavaliors, present 
most happy spectack, all unconscious of 
storm about them. The doye was watching 
gucsts narrowly, Already the whispers! « 
versation, unquret geetares, and lowering bor 
of some whom he knew to be among the d 
fected, had excited his anxtety for the app 
ance of Flodoardo. ‘To him had been given 
entire condact of this affair, bat the doge 
not seen him this whole day, and thought 
passed on, he did not appear, “Can be too 
among the conspirators, and is this only ar 
to disarm my adheronte " thoaght the ds 
as many anxious thoughts passed through 
mind. “ How could Flodoardo have obta 
this information, unless he were in the ox 
dence of the conspirators" Ile repelled ¢ 
suspicions as unworthy of the noble youth, 
ayain and aveio, as he thought of hie stra 
deeds and his mysterions knowledge, they w 
return The conspirators, meanwhile, gr 
bold by the long delay, were gathering nm 
that part of the ball where the doge stood, 
Pandolfo was just on the point of giving the 
nal of attack and the rallying ery to the sold 
when the great doors opened with a loud e! 
and Flodoardo strode across the hall followe 
a band of guards, He made a low obeisans 
the doge, then said in a commanding tone 
“Lcome, my lord, with your permissior 


the arch 


arrest here, in your presen 





Pandolfo di Gaido and his accomplices.” 

The sudden silence that had fallen on th 
sembled company at the entrance of the ar 
soldiery, made every word of this specch 
tinctly audible. DPandolfo, nerved by des; 
sprang forward. He gave the signal to the 
diers, but it was disregarded, and he saw he 
betrayed. Nothing remained but to boldly 
the intended crime, and thas perhaps save 
self from destruction 

“Who is this '’ 


accuse a noble knight of Venioet 


he exclaimed, “ that 
Itisa 
envious plotagainst me. Let him bring pr 
my lord.” 

“Are proofs wanting 1” said Flodoardo 
you not stand re ady but one short moment+ 
to give the signal that should doom to deat 
only the doge, but many of his guests *” 


“ The proofs * said the audacious Pan 


“The proofs. You will not let this mir 
mere word weigh against mine 1’ 
"sad Flodoardo, bra 
“but the son of a Venetian house whose ne 
Already bh 
done Venice noble service, and—" 

“Yes,” 


you do that service! 


“Tam no minion, 
will more than vie with yours 


interrupted Pandolfo, “ bat how 
No honorable man 
have had dealings with those robbers 

lord doye, he may even now be in league 
Abelling, and believe me, he aims to destro 
power by firet inducing you to destroy you 


friends. Let hun be arrested instantly 


The doge stood perplexed. His forme 
picions of Viedoardo wou'd retarn, bat he 
believe no real ermme of this brave maz 
length he enid, hesitatingly 

« The proofs against Pandolfo, you mus 
duce them.” 

“| crave leave of abeence for a momer 
they shall be in your hands,” and before 
ewer could be given, Flodoardo had disapp 
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Vandolfs, enraged at thie, con 
a side door o; 
and with a light step, o man sprang ir 
~" Lam Abe! 


A suddencry of surprice and terror fol 


contre of the hall, exclaiming 


and some of the eoldvere started forward ao 


seize him. He waved them back with 
taandiog gesture, and said 

“Loome, my lord, sent by Flodoardo M 
nigi, to bear witness in hie camer Ir 


bande,”’ turning tothe doye, "I place an 
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against im 
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curity for the payment of ne tromey 
“No,” said Pandolfo, insolently, “ and 
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“Then,” said Angelo, “ with you for our doge 
and the Lady Idnella for your bride, we may 
hope for happier days in Venice.” 

Pandolfo smiled, but the Corsini and some 
others who had ambitious views of their own to 
gratify, looked ill pleased, and the party separa- 
ted without farther words. As the door closed 
behind the last one, Abellino sprang forward and 
secured the papers which Pandolfo had carclessly 
left on the table. 

“ Ha,” he exclaimed, “ Giacco di Lampi and 
Fiotto are well in my power now. A detachment 
of police shall secure their houses, and with these 
in my hands,their heads will not be worth much.” 

The doge sat the next morning absorbed in 
mournful thoughts. Cardenio, too, had disap- 
peared, and in the same mysterious manner. 
There was evidently some plan for the destruc- 
tion of his faithful adherents. As he was re- 
volving all the circumstances and endeavoring 
to find some clue to the actors in this scene, a 
page entered and announced Flodoardo Mon- 
chenigi. 

“ Let him enter,” said the doge ; and a ray of 
hope flashed across him that the young man 
would bring him assistance, or at least good 
counsel, 

“Welcome,” he exclaimed, rising cordially to 
greet him; “you have come just when I need you 
most. Ionly hope you have some aid for me.” 

“T come with news of troubles and difficulties,” 
said Flodoardo, calmly, “ but I have at the same 
time a plan of escape from them. A man has 
just placed in my hands information of the ex- 
istence of a most dangerous conspiracy, which 
is just ready to disclose itself to the ruin of your 
power. Pandolfo di Guido, Angelo Ursini, the 
two Corsini, and several other nobles are en- 
gaged in it, and they hope to be supported by an 
extensive rising among the people.” 

“But when will they begin rebellion, and 
what steps shall I now take to counteract their 
plans? Shall I instantly order the arrest of the 
chief conspirators? But on what proof can I 
do this?” 

“The proofs I hold in my own hands and will 
bring them forward at the due time. But do 
not be too hasty. The plans of the conspirators 
are now well matured. Since Paoli and Carde- 
nio have been removed, they have now, as they 
imagine, nothing more to fear from their care 
and vigilance. On the morrow they will try to 
gain over the soldiery, and the next day at your 
niece’s festival, you are to be arrested wi-h all the 
chief nobility not implicated with them. Pan- 





, dolfo is to have your place, and the other offi- 


ces will be divided among his party.” 

“ What, here in my own palace ?” gasped the 
duke, “on my child’s birthday? I knew of this 
conspiracy, or at least suspected it, but I never 
imagined such audacity.” 

“Letus be brave, my lord, and we shall foil 
them yet,” went on Flodoardo. “I myself will 
visit the captain of the guard on duty at the pal- 
ace, Iknow him well, and believe him @ loyal 
subject of your highness, but even if he were not, 
he is bound to me by many favors. He will as- 
sume an appearance of consent when Pandolfo 


, sounds him, and will thus lead him on to a full 


‘ 


‘ 


, ace that day. 


betrayal of his plans. The conspirators imag- 
ining themselyes secure of him, will seek no 
further aid, knowing that the soldiers will follow 
their commander. But pardon me, my lord, 
perhaps I am presumptuons, and am interfering 
with your better counsel.” 

“Go on, goon!” said the doge, “ my friend 
—but no, you are more than a friend, for friends 
render mutual benefit, but you return good for 
evil. Give what assistance you can to an al- 
most despairing man.” 

“Then, my lord, shall we not let them go on 
laying new snares for themselves till the fete 
day, when we can be ready with all our strength 
to thwart them? Let orders be given to the 
guards to disarm every man who enters the pal- 
Our friends will need none, for 
we are secure of the soldiers, while the conspi- 
rators will begin their game, imagining the sol- 


_ diery are on their side, and then they will fall an 


- ” 
, easy prey to us. 


“Good,” said the doge. “Do you hasten to 


' your friend, I will give orders for the security of 
, the palace. 


Bat,” he added to himself, as 


Flodoardo left the-room, “I am only incurring 


new obligations to this young man. Heaven 
grant he may not agein demand my niece’s hand. 
This very night must the treaty for the Floren- 
tine alliance be concluded, lest any false hopes 
be raised. Duke Lorenzo’s ambassador is even 
now waiting an answer in the city, and the be- 


, trothal can be announced on Tdnella’s birthday.” 


The next day passed off quietly, but the doge 
could not even rid himself of anxious apprehen- 


sion. He had taken every precaution possible, 


i but he still felt that some unexpected move of 
, his opponents might place him in their power. 


It needed but a straw to turn the balance. He 
had commanded the presence of Idnella in his 
cabinet, and endeavored to gain her consent to 
the Florentine marriage, but she decidedly re- 
jected all these proposals, and desired that the 
envoy might be dismissed immediately, as there 
would be no hope of changing his resolution. 


So all hope of announcing her betrothal at the 
, fete was resigned. 


The next morning rose clear and bright, such 
amorning as only June gives us, and all the 


| preparations for the festival were made. The 


great hall of the ducal palace was magnificently 
decorated, and strains of the finest music filled 
the air. A few of the guests were assembled 
early, but a slight fecling of constraint was vis- 
ible among them, oceasioned by the unusual de- 
mand of giving up their arms. None of the con- 
spirators however, had as yet arrived. Soon 
Pandolfo entered, accompanied by the two Cor- 
sini, their faces showing very evident signs of 
alarm. 

**T will soon discover,” said the former, “ if 
we are marked, or if the command be general,” 
and turning, he addressed one of the nobles 
standing near him, saying: 

“A somewhat strange request to disarm noble 
Venetians! Are we all left weaponiess ?” 

“T believe so,” replied the other. “I myself 
do not fully understand the reason of it, but the 
orders were that no weapous should intrude on 














_ passed on, he did not appear. 
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the peaceful festival of the Lady Idnella, lest 
there be a risk of disturbance.” 





Pandolfo carried on a light conversation for | 


some moments, then returned to his companions, 
saying : 

“Ailisright. Every one is unarmed. 
he added, in a lower tone, “I like not this folly. 
Though the soldiers will come to our aid as soon 
as we give the signal, yet I fear me something is 
wrong. Curses on that Abellino. Can he have 
betrayed us ?” 

“On me, my lord?” whispered a voice in his 
ear. Pandolfo turned, and met the grinning 
mask of Abellino. ‘Ha, ha, curses on me!” 

Pandolfo stood rooted to the spot with amaze- 
ment, and before he could recover himself suffi- 
ciently to speak, Abellino was lost among the 
crowd. He spoke of this encounter to no one, 
but over himself and gradually over the other 
conspirators, an indefinite sort of terror seemed 
to steal, palsying their thoughts, and doing more 
fatal injury to their cause, than any open attacks 
of their enemies. 

Meanwhile the fete went on right merrily. 
The loveliest daughters of Venice were present, 
and with the gay young cavaliers, presented a 
most happy spectacle, all unconscious of the 
storm about them. The doge was watching the 
guests narrowly. Already the whispered con- 
versation, unquiet gestures, and lowering brows 
of some whom he knew to be among the disaf- 
fected, had excited his anxiety for the appear- 
ance of Flodoardo. To him had been given the 
entire conduct of this affair, but the doge had 
not seen him this whole day, and though time 
“Can he too, be 
among the conspirators, and is this only a ruse 
to disarm my adherents?” thought the doge, 
as many anxious thoughts passed through his 
mind. ‘“ How could Flodoardo have obtained 
this information, unless he were in the confi- 
dence of the conspirators?” He repelled these 
suspicions 2s unworthy of the noble youth, but 
again and agein, as he thought of his strange 
deeds and his mysterions knowledge, they would 
return. ‘The conspirators, meanwhile, grown 
bold by the long delay, were gathering round 
that part of the hall where the doge stood, and 
Pandolfo was just on the point of giving the sig- 
nal of attack and the rallying ery to the soldiers, 
when the great doors opened with a loud clang, 
and Flodoardo strode across the hall followed by 
a band of guards. He made a low obeisance to 
the doge, then said in a commanding tone: 

“T come, my lord, with your permission, to 
arrest here, in your presence, the arch traitor 
Pandolfo di Guido and his accomplices.” 

The sudden silence that had fallen on the as- 
sembled company at the entrance of the armed 
soldiery, made every word of this speech dis- 
tinctly audible. Pandolfo, nerved by despair, 
sprang forward. He gave the signal to the sel- 
diers, but it was disregarded, and he saw he was 
betrayed. Nothing remained but to boldly deny 
the intended crime, and thus perhaps save him- 
self from destruction. 

“Who is this?” he exclaimed, “ that dares 
accuse a noble knight of Venice? It is a base, 
envious plotagainst me. Let him bring proofs, 
my lord.” 

“Are proofs wanting ?”’ said Flodoardo. “Did 
you not stand ready but one short moment since, 
to give the signal that should doom to death not 
only the doge, but many of his guests ?” 

“The proofs?’ said the audacious Pandolfo. 
“The proofs. You will not let this minion’s 
mere word weigh against mine ?” 

“Tam no minion,” said Flodoardo, bravely ; 
“but the son of a Venetian house whose nobility 
will more than vie with yours. Already have I 
done Venice noble service, and—” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Pandolfo, “ but how could 
you do that service? No honorable man could 
have had dealings with those robbers. My 
lord doge, he may even now be in league with 
Abellino, and believe me, he aims to destroy your 
power by first inducing you to destroy your best 
friends. Let him be arrested instantly.” 

The doge stood perplexed. His former sus- 
picions of Flodoardo would return, but he could 
believe no real crime of this brave man. At 
length he said, hesitatingly : 

“ The proofs against Pandolfo, you must pro- 
duce them.” 

“1 crave leave of absence for a moment, and 
they shall be in your hands ;”” and before an an- 
swer could be given, Flodoardo had disappeared. 

Before Pandolfo, enraged at this, could de- 
cide what course tu pursue, a side door opened, 
and with a light step, a man sprang into the 
centre of the hall, exclaiming—“ Iam Abellino!”’ 

A sudden cry of surprise and terror followed, 
and some of the soldiers started forward as if to 
seize him. He waved them back with a com- 
manding gesture, and said : 

“come, my lord, sent by Flodoardo Monche- 
nigi, to bear witness in his cause. In your 
hands,” turning to the doge, “I place Pandolfo’s 
signet ring, which your highness can return to 
him at your own pleasure. Also these two pa- 
pers, containing each a promise to pay me five 
hundred florins, one for the murder of Paoli, the 
other for thatof Cardenio. Here also are letters 
from their accomplices, promising arms and 

ther aid.” 

Pandolfo turned pale as death, but he sum- 
moned ccurage still to reply : 

“By his own confession, this man is a robber 
anda villain. Now he is hired by Flodoardo 
against me.” 

“Is this signature not yourown?” said the 
doge, “under which you pledge your ring as se- 
curity for the payment of this money 7” 

“No,” said Pandolfo, insolently, “and I de- 
mand this rascal’s instant arrest.” 

“In the name of Flodoardo Monchenigi, I am 
sent,” cried Abellino, starting forward, “ but—” 
tearing off his clonk and mask, “I am Flodoar- 
do Monchenigi!” 

The assembly had remained breathless with 
excitement, during this scene, but now a cry of 
amazement broke fromall. Even the doge him- 
self could not restrain his surprise. Flodoardo 
now broke silence. 





“ Proofs enoazh you have had of these men’s 
guilt already, methinks, my lord, but, if any- 
thing more be wanting, there is the captain of 


Yet,” | 





the guard whom they tried to win over to their | 


side, and to whom they made a full avowal of 
their plans.”’ 

Foiled at every turn, the conspirators saw 
nothing but destruction before them. ‘“ Mercy, 
mercy, my lord!” they cried, with cowardly fear. 


The doge made them no answer, but with a | 
scornful gesture ordered them to be taken into | 


custody by the guard. 


' “ Ere we separate,” said Flodoardo, “I crave | 


permission to give some explanation of my con- 
duct. First, I must prove my innocence of one 
crime of which Iam accused. At a sign from 
him a side door was opened, and Paoli and Car- 
denio entered. Pandolfo covered his face with 
his hands. The doge sprang forward with a cry 
of joy. 

“ These faithful friends,” said Flodoardo, “ at 
my earnest request—and when I told them your 
safety might depend upon it, consented, though 
somewhat timorously, to a short confinement in 
my palace. They also entrusted to me their 
signets. You know the use I made of them. 
My course here has been plain enough for you 
to see that no stain rests upon me. How I be- 
came a member of the robber band, demands fur- 
ther notice. I dogged them and spied upon them 
till I found means to enter among them. Once 
there, I learned their seercts and plans, till I was 
able to deliver them up after slaying their leader. 
I have risked the chances of imminent death, and 
you know also, why I have done this; but a 
Monchenigi never urges a once rejected suit.” 
He turned away, but the doge sprang furward 
and embraced him tenderly. ‘“ My more than 
son,” he exclaimed, “ you have conquered. She 
is yours to win if you can. Idnella can you re- 
fuse any boon to the deliverer of Venice ?” 

All this time Idnella stood pale and terrified, 
but protected by aknot of cavaliers who surround- 
ed her. When Abellino threw off his disguise, 
her emotion overcame her, and she covered her 
face with her long veil. She now came forward 
and placed her hand in that of Flodoardo. 

“Bless you, bless you, my children,” said the 
doge, tenderly. 

“ Grant, my lord, one boon more, that no cloud 
may mar our happiness,” said Flodoardo. “ Let 
these unfortunate men be pardoned.” 

“And the robbers, too,” said Idnella, “ for 
Flodoardo has lived among them, and many 
were kind to him.” 

“ Your boon is granted, Idnella,” said the doge. 
“ Their leader is gone, and on promise of giving 
up this way of life they shall befree. As for the 
conspirators, for your sake, Flodoardo, they shall 
be pardoned, if they will ask forgiveness here and 
swear loyalty for the future,” which they did. 
A few weeks after a splendid wedding celebrated 
the union of Flodoardo and Lady Idnella. 
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THE RUSTIC WEDDING. 
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Ow the south bank of the memorable and 
beautiful Mohawk, in full view of its placid 
waves and distinct hearing of its silvery song, 
lies the pleasant and quiet little village of F——. 
The country around is quite uneven, rising some- 
times gradually into green and bushy nolls, and 
again abruptly into fearful cliffs, and forming 
thus a picturesque and even charming landscape. 
A small, wild and reckless stream, with a thrill- 
ing Indian name, dashes noisily through the 
west boundary of this sunny spot, while through 
its lower part creeps the green and slimy Erie 
canal, with its thousand and one sluggish barks. 
A short distance from the river is a large tract 
of forest, which stretches away for miles in al- 
most unbroken solitude, and for the most part as 
wild as when Hudson first sailed up the great 
river of the State. But few human habitations 
are found within its borders, yet here and there, 
however, some sturdy men have found their 
way, and clearing off a little spot, have built 
them a temporary home. They depend mainly 
for subsistence on timber, which they manufac- 
ture into boards and shingles, and take them to 
market on huge, rough-made sleds, drawn by a 
yoke of oxen, through a path cut out among 
the trees, just wide enough to afford the lumber- 
ing vehicle a passage. 

The customs and manners of these dwellers 
in the woods are rude and uncultivated. Their 
children usually grow to man and womanhood 
without obtaining any other advantages of edu- 
cation than simply those which enable them to 
read and write and cypher very imperfectly, and 
with great labor. Of the world they know noth- 
ing, and seem to care but little; but they drive 
a bargain pretty closcly, as a little money with 
them looks large, and as their wants are simple, 
a few dollars will make them rich and contented. 
They are a hardy, industrious, and honest race, 
with many sterling virtues and but few great 
vices. The most pernicious and prevalent of 
the latter is the custom of drinking whiskey, in 
which they frequently indulge to great excess ; 
but it is done at home, and all the family par- 
ticipate in the peculiar fun to which it gives rise, 
and the noise and glee of the rustic revel. 

In the village of which this forest forms a 
sombre boundary, there once resided a youthful 
clergyman, whom we shall call for present pur- 
poses, Dominie K. Gifted highly with intel- 
lectua! and moral qualities, and possessing with- 
al an easy and pleasing address, he had early 
become a great favorite, not only with his par- 
ishioners, but with the country people all about, 
and was thus frequently summoned away to at- 
tend to their spiritual wants. His deep, fervent, 
sympathizing prayers, and his kind words of 
condolence, made his presence at funerals soon 
become an urgent necessity, and weeping eyes 
would watch his coming as though they knew 
his hand would softly wipe the tears away. 
And as the true heart is ever as glad at its 
neighhor’s joy, as it is sad at its woes, so his 


could and did enter merrily into those brighter | 


scenes of ministerial life—the clasping of hands 
and the covenanting of hearts, and from being 
the favorite Dominie of the funeral hour, he be- 
came soon, too, the loved and the longed-for 
one of the wedding festivities. Indeed, his fame 





in the marrying line was soon withoat a rival, 











and many a joyous, and many a funny scene, 
did it trace upon his memory. 

It was a cold day, in the winter of 1840. 
Bleak winds swept furiously by, taking with 
them the snow that lay dry and loose upon the 
frozen ground, and piercing through the warm- 
est of garments with a keen, shivering touch. 
The earth looked gloomy and desolate, while 
the whole visible heavens were overspread with 
dark clouds, which writhed and tossed with an 
angry velocity. Few persons were so hardy as 
to leave their glowing firesides to face the furi- 
ous weather, and the few pedestrians that trod 
the little village, passed along with a hurricd 
and business-like tread. Among them, about 
nine in the morning, was seen the youthful min- 
ister. Anxiety for his weekly news had driven 
him from his study, and he was walking briskly 
along, half-blinded by the dashing snow flakes, 
when he was suddenly accosted with the interro- 
gation : 

“I say, mister! can’t ye tell me where Do- 
minie K. lives, for I want to see him right off 
on business ?”” 

‘I suppose Iam the man you are seeking,” 
said Mr. K., looking a little curiously at the 
queer specimen of humanity who had stopped 
him so abruptly, and beholding a young man, 
apparently about twenty years of age, tall, very 
slim, but inclining forward with an awkward 
stoop, and with arms and legs which had quite 
too much length compared with their plumpness 
to impress the mind very seriously with the idea 
of the beauty of proportion in the human figure. 
He was habited in a homespun fabric, and the 
sleeves of his coat, and the legs of his pants, 
were as much too short as the limbs that occu- 
pied them were too long. His hat might have 
been, from its fashion, the wedding gear of his 
sire, his boots had trodden down the mud of 
many a plough-field, while his brown and brawny 
hands spoke eloquently of fallen trees and drift- 
ing logs. His face—but the sun only could have 
painted that, as its owner looked up so quickly 
into the minister’s at his reply, and said : 

“Be yees—be yees the Dominie? ’Cause if 
yees be, I want to speak with ye all alone—all 
alone, d’ye understand ?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Mr. K., in his affable man- 
ner, “but it’s a cold place here to talk. Walk 
with me to the post-office, and then I will show 
you to my study.” 

Pantingly the young man followed him, peer- 
ing wonderingly into the letter-box as he saw 
his guide slip a folded paper in, and saying, 
wildly, when he saw him come out with a roll 
of newspapers in his hand : 

“Du tell me now if that ar’s the place where 
reading comes from?” 

“Some of it,” said the minister, and with 
hurried steps, he showed him to his home, and 
ushered him into his cozy study. 

The young man’s countenance changed as 
soon as he was seated. A ludicrous bashfulness 
usurped the intense anxiety that it had worn be- 
fore, and instead of breaking his news at once, 
he sat for some moments le>%iag into the fire 
and twirling his old hat, as a crazy gust of wind 
sometimes besets a withered leaf. 

“Did 1 understand that you desired to sce me, 
sir?” asked Mr. K, after a while. 

“Y-e-s, sir, if yees be the Dominie.” 

“Well, [am he. What is your business ¢” 

“Be we all alone ?”’ and he looked sheepishly 
at the bedroom door, which was half open. 

The minister rose and closed it. 

“We are entirely alone, sir.” 

There were sundry hems, and hitches, and 
shuffles, and finally there bolted from his lips the 
words : 

“Well, I come for yees to go and marry some- 
body to-night !” 

“Indeed ! and who is it ?” 

“Why, it’s me and Betsey!” answered the 
poor fellow, with a desperate emphasis; “ and 
we wants you and nobody else to marry us, 
’cause you buried her sister’s baby.” 

“ And how far is it?” 

“O, it’s only seven miles up here, you know.” 

“Seven miles!’ Why, I cannot possibly go 
that distance this blustering weather. You must 
invite some one else.” 

“ But we can’t, sir—indeed we can’t; ’cause 
the old women and the old man wants you, and 
so does Betsey and me, and we don’t want no- 
body else, and you’ll never lose anything by the 

job.” 

“Well, if you must have me,” said Mr. K., 
looking ruefully at the bleak scene outside, 
“suppose you bring Betsey down here. And if 
you will do taat, I'll agree to marry you for 
nothing.” 

“O, but we can’t do that, sir, ’cause her mam 
and dad wants to see her tied, and they couldn’t 
come no how; and besides, I don’t want to be 
married for nothin’. I’ve been a-saving money 
all summer to pay for it.” 

“Well, then, my good fellow, postpone it a 
while.” 

“P-o-s t-p-o-n-e it!” said the other, wildly, 
evidently at a loss to know what the word meant, 
but seeming to fancy it was some terrible alter- 
native. 

“Yes, put it off a while.” 

“Put it off! O, but that we can’t do, for we 
have put it off once. Indeed, we must have ye 
to-night, and ye wont lose nothing by it.” 

And the poor fellow in his artless, bashfal, 
and withal enthusiastic way, pleaded so long 
and earnestly, that the good-natured minister 
was finally induced to consent to attend to the 
pressing wants of his heart, and said he would 
certainly be at the log-house early in the evening. 

The door had closed on the queer customer, 
and his heavy step was half way down the stair- 
case, when suddeuly it was heard returning 
quickly, and in a moment its owner’s face peered 
again into the study, and from his lips isened the 
words : 

“T forgot to tell you, Dominie, ye wont lose 
nothin’ by it. I've got the change handy.” 





After an early tea, the minister, wrapping 
himself as warmly as possible in over garments, 
seated himself in a cutter, and giving the word 
to his horse was soon on the road to his prom- 
ised fee. 
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bad all the way, while many actual perils beset 
him after he entered the narrow woodpath. But 
he was not one to back out of any duty when 
once agreed upon, and finally his novel wedding 
tour was completed, and he reined up his steed 
in front of the log dwelling, where dwelt the 


| fair German bride. He looked in vain for a 
shed to shelter his weary Charlie, but was com- 
| pelled, in default of one, to fasten him to a pro- 


| jecting limb of the rough stump fence. 


Having 


| Sheltered him from the cold blast, in a measure, 





He found the travelling exceedingly | 


by a buffalo robe and blanket, he made his way 
through heavy snow drifts to the door, and gave 
a mufiled rap with his leather mittens. It was 
unanswered, and almost frozen, he pulled them 
off and struck his numb knuckles fiercely against 
the rough panel. 

“Come in,” said a stern voice, and he went 
in and hurried to the broad hearthstone, beyond 
which a hage fire crackled a merry welcome. 
In the corner, on one side, sat a gray-haired 
man, and opposite to him as old a woman, and 
both were smoking away as on a wager. The 
father removed his old stub of a pipe from his 
lips, long enough to say : 

“Ye’re the Dominie, be ye?” but his wife 


‘said nothing. 


Finding he must ‘make himself at home,” 
the minister, after thawing his chilled fingers, 
removed his hat, over-coat, and mocassins, and 
set about thoroughly warming himself, looking 
around him once in a while a little anxiously to 
see from whence the bride and groom would 
issue. At length, just as he was on the point of 
telling them he was ready, a clattering among 
the loose boards of the loft attracted his atten- 
tion, and he concluded that the bridal pair had 
been awaiting the time in the cold garret. The 
steps advanced towards an opening in one cor- 
ner of the room, against which leaned a rough 
ladder. Intently did Mr K. fix his eyes upon 
it, his fun-loving bump aching with laughter at 
the ludicrous sight which he knew he would see. 
A single boot, which he knew at a glance be- 
longed to his visitor of the morning, was the 
first object that protruded from the aperture ; 
then came its mate, and then the unmistakable 
short pants, and finally the whole figure of the 
groom backed downwards cautiously, holding 
by the two hands his rustic bride, who, when 
she was within three or four steps of the floor, 
jumped down, as children say, and the rever- 
beration resembled very nearly a slight shock of 
an earthquake. 

Once fairly in the room, he dropped her hands 
and sped, as if he had been shot, to the opposite 
side, and sat down with a highly relieved air, 
while his partner dropped into a chair beside the 
ladder. 

Quieting his merriment as best he could, Mr. 
K., after a few moments, arose in his usual dig- 
nified way, and said, solemnly : 

“Tf you are ready for the ceremony, please 
rise.” 

The young couple stared at each other, at him, 
at the old people, but continued seated. Twice 
he repeated it, and twice the vacant stare repaid 
him. 

“If you want to get married, stand up.” 

That they understood, and they arose; but 
the groom stood still at the one side of the reom, 
and the bride at the foot of the ladder. 

“You are too far apart, my friends. Approach 
each other.” 

“Hitch up to her, Obadiah!” said the old 
man, and his words being intelligible, the par- 
ties finally drew into tolerably close proximity. 

“You, Mr. Obadiah Van Duzen, and you, 
Miss Betsey Van Schermerhorn, have appeared 
before me for the purpose of ratifying the solemn 
covenant of your hearts. You will therefore 
please take and receive each other by the right 
hand.” 

Again came up that vacant stare, while Bet- 
sey’s arms remained akimbo, and Obadiah’s 
were plunged far into the depths of his panta- 
loons’ pockets. The minister repeated the for- 
mula, but it was evidently Greek to them. 

“Di, you fool, take hold of Bet’s right hand!” 
said the old man, and ’Di obeying, the ceremony 
proceeded. 

“Do you, Obadiah, take this woman, whose 
hand you have received and do now hold, to be 
your lawful and wedded wife ?” 

“ Most sartinly, sir.” 

“Do you promise to love her above all others ?” 

“Why, sir, Z've done so this good while !” 

“Do you promise to be unto tier a kind, faith- 
ful and affectionate husband, providing for her 
to the best of your ability, cherishing her in 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and adver- 
sity, and keeping yourself unto her alone, so 
long as you both do live?” 

“Some of them big words I don’t know the 
meaning on, but I'll promise and do all I can, 

rs 
. “Do you, Miss Betsey Van Schermerhorn, 
take this man, whose hand you have received 
and do now hold, to be your lawful and wedded 
hasband ?” 

“He's took me, haint he, sir, for to be his 
wife ; he’s my husband, then, without my takin’ 
him.” 

“Do you promise to love him above all others *” 

“VI love him just as long as he loves me, and 
that’s long enough ?” 

“Do you promise to be unto him a kind, faith- 
ful and affectionate wife ?’”” and so on to the end 
of the sentence. 

“ Of course I do. 
said I’d had him.” 

“Tf to these things, then, you are mutually 
agreed, you will please separate your hands.” 

Again that vacant stare. 

“Let go your hands,”’ said the minister. 

“ What! after we're married* I don't see 
into it,” replied the newly-made husband, “ but 
I suppose it’s all right.”’ 

“All right, sir. And now by the anthority 
invested in me as @ minister of the gospel, and 
in consonance with the laws of this State, in 
the presence of these witnesses, high Heaven 
and the holy angels, I pronounce you husband 
and wife, and what God hath joined together, 
let not man put asander. Let us pray.” 

The benediction over, the minister gave his 
hand to the bride, saluting her as Mrs. Obadiah 


If I didn’t, I wouldn’t ‘ave 





Van Duzen, 


and then congratulating the groom on having so 


and wishing her a thousand jovs, 


early settled in life to bis satisfaction, sat down 


with a happy sense of relief that the 





ness of the whole scene had not so far disturbed 
his bump of laughter as to make it ring out its 
merry peals. 

But the married pair stood still, just as he had 
left them, seeming to wonder if that was all 
Mr. K. suffered them to remain so a while, en 
After 
a few moments, better fecling roused him, and 


joying their shame-faced and bashful joy. 


he said to them 


“You may sit down, Mr. and Mrs. Van Du- 


| zen; it’s all over.” 


“ It wasn’: so bad, after all, was it Betsey *”’ 
said the groom. 
“Why no,” said she, artlessly, “it wouldn't 


| be nothing if we was used to it!” 








“Hand round the things, Betsey,” said the 
mother, and the things were passed—a dish of 
doughnuts, another of gingerbread, and one of 
butternuts. 

His early supper and chilling ride had given 
the minister a greedy appetite, and though at 
another time he might have shrunk from the 
masses of fried dough, and the slices of tough 
cake, he did justice to them now, and masticated 
them as furiously as does a hungry dog gnaw at 
a knuckle of salted ham. Butternuts he always 
loved, and so to eat them was no infliction. 

“Hand round the ‘’tother,’”’ said the mother, 
authoritatively ; and the bride passed round 
the “’tother,” an ancient bowl, holding a dark- 
colored beverage, which tested the minister's 
discriminating palate severely, but which he 
finally concluded must be a species of black- 
strap, compounded of villanous whiskey, water, 
and maple sugar. 

While discussing the nuts, Mr. K. gave the 
young couple much sage advice, the result of 
his theoretical views of matrimony, for he was 
himself a bachelor then, though in after years 
he could speak feelingly from experience. To 
all of it they listened intently, Obadiah, at the 
conclusion of each sentence, observing to his 
wife, “ We'll do just so, for sartain; wont we, 
Betsey ?” 

“ Of course; I allers meant to,” being each 
time her reply. 

The refreshments, “things’’ and “ ’tother,”’ 
both despatched, Mr. K. rose and put on his 
outer-garments, and prepared to start for home. 
Deep down into the recesses of his pantaloons 
pocket delved the hand of the bridegroom, and 
as he withdrew it, a small brown-paper parcel 
was brought up. ‘Thrusting it towards the min- 
ister, he said, gleefully : 

“Didn't I tell ye, ye wouldn’t lose anything. 
That’s yer pay, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. K., putting the fee 
carefully into the empty pocket of his vest. 
“And now that I’ve married you, you must 
come and hear me preach some Sunday.” 

“@O, yes, we’il do that. We'll go to yer meet- 
ing if we ever goes to any, We'll never torget 
you, Dominie.”’ 

“Good-by, and success to you,” said the 
clergyman ; and giving the patient steed the 
reins, he sped rapidly homeward. 

When thoroughly warmed again before his 
study fire, he drew from his pocket Obadiah’s 
fee and counted out carefully the six pences and 
half dimes and whole dimes and pennies enclosed 
in the brown paper, and then calculated his 
profit and loss. He had paid ten and-sixpence, 
“ York,” forhis cutter—he had received six-and- 
sixpence, “ York,” for his fee. But as the 
bridegroom told him, so the minister “owned 
up.” He didn’t lose nothin’”’—the other three- 
and-sixpence he had in fun, and one of his sun- 
niest memories was that Rusric Weppina. 
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THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 


BY MES. SARAH BE. DAWES 


The battle’s loud din was hushed on the plain, 
A soldier lay there mid heaps of the slain; 

No loved one was near his worn #pirit to cheer, 
While groans of the dying fell sad on his ear. 


All bravely he fought, yet wounded he lay, 

To heave his last sigh from kindred away; 
One moment of sleep came kindly at last, 

And blissful he roamed mid scenes of the past. 


He trod the green sod of old England with glee, 
And hied him with speed to his cot by the sea; 
The form he so loved with joy he espied, 

Once more to his heart he clasped his young bride. 


I have come, dear Edith, no more will I go, 

Where streamlets of blood all dreadfully flow; 

I've fought with the brave where heroes have bled, 
And seen al! around me the forms of the dead. 


T panted for glory, but false is its name, 
Misery untold is the handmaid of fame; 
No trumpet’s loud blast, no battle array, 
Shall tempt me again from my cottage away. 


He woke from his slumber, no Edith was there, 

The groans of the dying still rent the foul air; 

One sigh for his home, one moan of deep pain, 

And the soldier of Alma lay stretched with the slain. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LILLA BURKE'S LESSON. 


BY EDWIN STANWOOD. 


‘I pon’r believe it, Walter. I do not believe 
t Lilla will listen to your proposal one mo- 
nt, after she shall have become acquainted 
h your ideas of religion.” James Newton 
ke thus ; and he spoke with much firmness. 
Pooh!” uttered Walter Marshall, in reply. 
et me assure you that Lilla has too much 
se to do such an absurd thing.” 

Valter Marshall was a young man, not over 
r-and-twenty years of age, and one who was 
erally beloved by all his acquaintances. He 
; of a fine, noble form and feature, with light 
wn hair, which clustered in flowing ringlets 
ut his high, full brow; his eyes were light 
e, but deep and bright in their quick light, 
| in the other features he was signally blessed, 
far as mere physical beauty goes. He had 
duated from one of our best colleges, and had 
ne forth to commence life with a mind well 
red with useful information. But in one 
ig was he lacking. He had allowed his mind 
ays to rest upon the darker sides and sorts 
religion, and he had now said in his heart, 
There isno God!” He was an avowed Atheist. 
‘I do not look upon the matter in that light,” 
1 Newton, in reply to Walter’s last remark. 
do not think there would be anything absurd 
a warm, tender-hearted female’s rejecting the 
, of one who could never hold one sympathy 
‘ommon with her upon the theme that rests 
rest her soul.” 

‘And that theme,” interrupted the youthful 
er, “is love for me.” 

‘No, no,” resumed the other, with a dubious 
ke of his head; “I think Lilla loves her God 
Tag 

‘Pshaw !” 

‘Well, you must try it, then.” 

‘I will.” 

‘And look ye, Walter Marshall, you should 
orm the maiden upon this subject as soon as 
sible.” 

“I shall do so, most worthy censor, and you 
ll see how little you know of the heart of the 
ble girl who traly loves.” 

And with this the two friends separated. 





Lilla Burke was one of those girls whose very 
k showed a heart all warm with love and gen- 
us emotion. She had passed her nineteenth 
ur of life, and though much of sorrow had 
len to her lot, yet she was happy and peace- 
She possessed one of those calm, happy 
nds, whose faith, being anchored on the 
pund of Christian hope, never lets its posses- 
sink into abiding grief. She had lost both 
f parents, and now resided with her uncle; 
d thongh she had a fortune of some thousands 
dollars, yet no one, who possessed any sort of 
rue heart, could dwell very eagerly upon the 
tune when its lovely owner was present. She 
s one of those dark-haired, hazel eyed, rosy- 
eeked maidens, whose face wears the very 
arm of love, and whose dimpling smile is a 
isman that cannot be resisted. 
Lilla Burke and Walter Marshall had been 
imate for many years, and for many years 
d they loved each other well and truly. And 
alter, too, was an orphan, with a fortune of 
rldly wealth somewhat greater in bulk than 
lla’s. 
One pleasant summer’s evening, Lilla sat by 
r window and gazed out upon the street of the 
iet village. The moon was up, and its soft, 
ver rays fell upon the scene with a glorious 
een, giving a light just tempered to the medi- 
jive, aspiring soul. Thus Lilla sat when Wal- 
> Marshall entered her presence. She was 
yed to see him, and very soon they were in 
> full tide of joyous conversation. At length 
lla made some remark touching the wondrous 
wer of God in thus bespangling the heavens 
th twinkling orbs, and as the young man did 
t immediately answer, there was a short 
ence. 
“Now,” thought Walter to himself, “is the 
ne for me to unbosom myself,” and with a 
ght hesitation in his manner, he commenced. 
“Lilla,” he said, “I suppose you and I may 
Yer some in our ideas of religion.” 
The maiden looked up into her lover's face 
th an expression of wonder, but made no re- 
y, and the youth continued : 
“I have studied the matter carefully, in all its 
arings, and I have read the Bible with an 
rnest endeavor to understand it, and the more 
‘ead it, the more am I convinced that it is but 
e work of human hands.” 
Ay,” returned Lilla, seeming not yet to have 
slized the full extent of her companion’s mean- 
z. “We certainly find many marks of hu 





man thoughts and feelings there; but, at the 
same time, we find much that is surely of God. 
A part of the Bible professes to be but a history 
of the times.” 

‘* But,” answered Walter, shaking his head, 
“T can take none of it as you probably take it. 
In short, I have no evidence of the existence of 
any such being as you call God.” 

Lilla started as though she had been struck 
with a knife. 

“Walter,” she at length said, speaking ina 
whisper, and at the same time laying her hand 
upon his arm, “surely I do not understand you. 
You certainly believe in a God—in a Supreme 
Being, who is the maker and preserver of us all.” 

The youth hesitated a moment, but he had 
commenced, and he was now resolved to speak 
the whole truth. 

“No, Lilla,” he said, “I do not believe in 
such a Being,—I cannot. I have no evidence 
of it; but, when I look around upon this earth 
and see all its sufferings and woes, all its weep- 
ings and wailings, all its wars and famines, all 
its sin and crime, and all its debasement and 
villany,—when I look upon half the world bowed 
down in ignorance and superstition, worshipping 
idols and senseless things, and when I see the 
other half all split up and divided upon religious 
points, with no two men thinking exactly alike 
—some of them making God a revengeful tyrant, 
and others representing him as a thing which 
may be turned in his purpose at the will of men, 
—when I see the Bible made to teach almost as 
many different theories as there are men who 
read it,—when I see all this, I say, I am con- 
strained to step back and reject the whole. No, 
Lilla, I do not believe in your God!” 

“ And you are an Atheist ?” 

“ What men call an Atheist.” 

Lilla Burke bowed her head, and a cold shud- 
der crept through her frame. She did not weep, 
for the whole fountain of her soul seemed frozen 
up. Walter’s sudden death could not have 
fallen so heavily upon her as did this. 

“Look up, Lilla,” spoke Walter, after some 
moments of silence. ‘ What I have said has 
not moved you much, has it?” 

“O,” murmured the beautiful girl, throwing 
her arms about her lover’s neck, “you do not 
mean all you have said.” 

“But I do, Lilla,—I mean it every word.” 

“ And because so many men pervert the Bible, 
and turn its teachings to false issues, you will 
throw it away, and denounce it ?” 

“T can have no faith in it.” 

“‘ And because so many of the human family 
disobey God’s laws, and hence suffer their dread- 
ful penalties, you will cast off your faith even in 
your Maker?” 

“T have no evidence of the existence of such 
a Being, Lilla.” 

“Not in your own wondrous frame ?” 

o No.” 

“Alas! Walter, I had not thought this. Had 
you come to me maimed or blind, or even with 
your very body all distorted and disabled for 
life, I could have still been happy in proving to 
you how much I loved you. But now all is 
changed. And such a change! Where shall 
we find happiness more ?” 

“Tn our love, dearest.” 

“ But that love which shall fail not must have 
a sure and safe foundation. But where shall be 
our other joys of life? Where our hopes and 
aspirations? Where our refuge in time of 
trouble, and our shelter in the hour when tribu- 
lation comes heavy upon us ?” 

“T still say, in our love, dearest. We will 
live for each other, and when troubles come we 
will meet them bravely. Of course we must, 
after all, find our joys in our own lives, for as 
we live and act, so shall we enjoy life. Our 
destiny is in our own hands, and we must work 
it out.” 

“And yet,” murmured Lilla, gazing up into 
her companion’s face, “I should almost fear to 
trust my love's keeping in the hands of one who 
recognized no power above himself. Stop, 
Walter,—I do not mean that I should fear to 
trust his promise, but I should fear that in those 
hours when clouds might gather darkly about 
us, his soul would sink down, down, down, and 
drag me away with it.” 

“No, no, Lilla,” cried Walter, speaking ener- 
getically. “Never could my love grow cold, 
nor my faith in that love be shaken. Only love 
me as you have done, and I call on God to wit- 
ness that I~” 

“—sh!” gently uttered the maiden, placing 
her hand upon his shoulder, “ Walter, you can- 
not call upon J/im to witness. Hereafter you 
have no witness to your heart’s emotions but 
yourself. Nothing above your own poor sclf 
can offer you hope.” 

For a while the youth was confounded. He 
had spoken as his warm nature dictated, and he 
forgot the opinions he had just been expressing. 
Lilla arose and crossed the room, and looked 
out at an opposite window. 

“Walter,” she at length said, while a strange 
gleam shone in her eyes, and a zealous glow 
bloomed upon her face, “let us walk out. The 
airis calm and cool, and the moon is bright 
almost as day.” 

“Certainly,” returned the young man, “you 
shall lead me where you will.” 

The maiden soon procured her light scarf and 
hat, and in a few moments they were ready to 
set forth. As soon as they reached the side- 
walk, Lilla took Walter’s arm, and signified her 
intention of walking down the street, and down 
they accordingly went. But little was said on 
the way, for each had much to think about. 

At length the couple had reached the outskirts 
of the village, and ere long they turned off to 
the right, and moved on towards a point where 
lay a wide vale sheltered from the colder blasts, 
and from the rude gaze of man. A bridge which 
spanned a lowly sighing stream was crossed, and 
ere long afterwards they stood before a gate 
upon one side of which was a passage wide 
enough for footmen, it being a sort of stile, 
guarded by a post with a rotary cross-bar apon 
its top. 

“You are not going in here,” said Walter, 
instinctively drawing back. 

“Yes, Walter, let as go in.” 








“But why—for what ?” 

“To please me.” 

Lilla passed over as she spoke, and soon the 
young man followed her, and again she took his 
arm. 

The moonbeams fell brightly now, and upon 
all hands arose the spectral monuments that 
marked the sleeping places of the dead! The 
marble slabs looked dazzlingly white in the soft 
light of the glowing night queen, and the taper- 
ing shafts which marked the graves of the more 
favored children of worldly fortune, seemed like 
armless sentinels, watching over the city of 
death. And then all about were the more som- 
bre stones—the black and the gray—and here 
and there a pile of masonry told that beneath 
was a house larger than its mates, where fam- 
ilies could dwell in their winding-sheets. 

Walter Marshall spoke not a word. The 
hour was passed when the hum of busy life 
awoke the air, and now all was still and quiet. 
Ever and anon he would pass a slab of dark-col- 
ored slate, upon the surface of which the lately 
carved characters could be plainly traced, and 
some of these spoke to him of friends who had 
passed away. Once or twice he trembled, and 
he would have turned back, had he not promised 
that he would follow his companion wherever 
she wished. 

And yet Lilla led on. At length she turned 
from the hearse-path, and walked up among the 
graves where the grass grew tall and rank. 
When she stopped, it was upon a spot where 
four graves lay side by side, and all of unequal 
lengths. Upon the second one she sat down, 
and motioned her companion to do the same. 
He trembled, and hesitated. She looked up 
into his face, and a strange smile lit up her fea- 
tures. It was a smile, surely, and yet a sad and 
melancholy one. Walter resisted no longer, 
but, with another passing shudder, he sat down 
and bowed his head. 

“Walter,” spoke the lovely girl, in a tone as 
soft as the gentle zephyr that whispered through 
the tall cypress near them, “ wonder not that I 
have brought thee hither. Here is the bound of 
life. Here the clay puts away its all of life, and 
rests in the bosom of earth. Upon this spot we 
may feel that we stand upon the verge of eter- 
nity! O, how dark and gloomy,—how painful 
and hopeless must be the soul of him who sees 
nothing beyond these cold, cheerless graves! 
Should we not pity and pray for such an one ?” 

Still the young man bowed his head, and did 
not speak. 

“Walter,” resumed the maiden, laying her 
hand upon his arm, and speaking with a feeling 
so intense that its emotion was imparted to her 
companion ere he knew its import, “who sleeps 
beneath this spot? Whose form was that which 
last you saw bencath the very mound upon which 
you now sit ?” 

“« My mother’s!” uttered the yguth, trembling, 
and bowing his head lower down, while his 
hands now covered his face. 

“Answer me again, Walter,” pursued the 
lovely girl, nestling closer to him, and pouring 
forth the whole strength of her soul into her 
words. “Where now is that noble, devoted 
spirit that led you up from helpless infancy to 
opening manhood? Where now is that pure 
soul which yearned towards you ever, and upon 
the love of which you leaned with all the hopes 
and joys of sunny boyhood? Where now is 
that brilliant mind which taught you the first 
lessons of life—which first opened the book of 
wisdom to your understanding, and which once 
led you into the way of prayer? Where is it 
now, Walter?” 

The youth spoke not, but he sobbed aloud, 
and big tears trickled through his fingers, and 
dropped upon the green grass that grew above 
his mother’s grave. 

“Walter,” spoke the angel who had led him 
thither, “look before you, upon this gentle 
mound which declines to our feet. Whose mor- 
tal body reposes there ?” 

“ My father’s!” 

“ And there are two graves behind us. One 
of these I have wept over many a time, for the 
dearest friend of my girlhood, outside of my own 
home, was laid there to sleep. O, how well do 
I remember that time. You and I both wept 
then,—when your own loved sister, our darling 
Kate, was placed within the narrow house. Do 
you remember ?” 

But still the youth was silent, save in sobs 
and weeping, for the pangs of the past were 
upon him, and his noble soul was moved. 

“And now, my own loved one, the time is 
not far distant when you and I shall be brought 
hither to rest with the dead! Wherefore is this 
strange longing which I feel, when my thoughts 
dwell upon the end of my life’s journey? But 
you, Walter, can feel it not. Like the dumb 
beast which feeds the shambles to-day, or like 
the dog who dies in the street, you hope for 
nothing beyond this cold, dark, cheerless place. 
You see in all this strange and marvellous ma- 
chinery which we call man, only a thing raised 
up to fatness to feed worms with!” 

“O, stop, Lilla,—stop!” groaned the youth, 
raising his head and gazing into the maiden’s 
face. ‘Man must be something more than 
this !” 

“Walter,” whispered the angel, drawing his 
head upon her shoulder, “do you not think that 
even now that fond mother may be looking down 
upon her first-born and best-beloved ?” 

The youth started up—gazed a moment into 
the moonlit face of his sweet companion—and 
then bowed his head again until it rested upon 
her bosom. 

“Lilla,” he said, “do you think she can look 
down upon me now?” 

The question was asked with such a bursting 
forth of hope that the maiden was for the mo- 
ment wonder-struck ; but quickly there came a 
glow of joyous hope to her own face, and ina 
zealous tone she answered : 

“Yes, Walter, I feel as sure of it as though I 
saw her now.” She would have spoken more, 
but at that instant Walter Marshall started up, 
and reached forth both his hands into open 
space. 

“ Mother!) Mother!” he gasped, “I am with 
thee! ©, my mother!” 





| 


For some moments he remained thus—then | 
his arms settled down by his side, and he sank 
back upon the grave. In a few moments more | 
he turned to his companion, and said: 

“ Lilla—did you see how sweetly she smiled?” | 

“Ah! Walter,” the maiden replied, “that | 
was a vision reserved for you alone !” 


“ But did you not see it? Did you not see 
my mother?” 

“Not then,—for I was not looking where you’ 
were.” 

“ And where think you I was looking ?” } 

Lilla had it upon her tongue to say, “ /mweard, 
upon your own soul ;” but she did not speak so. 
After a moment's hesitation, she replied 

“ You were looking where the finger of your hope 
pointed.” 

“ So I was,” said he, as soon as he could com- 
prehend the idea. “ And now come,” he added, 
in an altered tone, “the air grows chill, and the 
dew is falling damp and fast. You must not 
remain here longer.” 

Lilla hesitated a moment ere she arose, and 
then she placed both her arms about her lover’s 
neck, and, in a tremulous, anxious tone, she | 
asked : 

“Walter, are you sorry you came ?” 

“No, no, Lilla. Bat let that pass now. 1 
would think deeply ere I answer to all I know 
you would ask. Come, it will not be safe for 
you to remain here longer.” 

And Lilla arose, and once more took her 
lover’s arm. Not a word more was spoken un- 
til they had left the grave-yard, and then only 
general topics were discussed. But the conver- 
sation was not free, for both had thoughts and 
feelings of far more weight than those to which 
they gave utterance. 





“Well, Walter, did you see Lilla Burke last 
evening?” asked James Newton, as the two 
friends met on the following day. 

“T did.” 

“ And did you confess to her what your ideas 
of religion were ?” 

“T did.” 

“ And is she yet yours to hope for in wed- 
lock ?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Then I have mistaken her—that’s all.” 

“ Stop one moment, James. You have spoken 
very confidently upon this subject, and now I 
would like to have you tell me upon what you 
found your opinion.” 

“Certainly,” replied Newton, turning back. 
“T have made the assertion because I thought I 
knew Lilla Burke’s soul. She has been my 
next-door neighbor from earliest childhood ; we 
have been school-mates together, and we have 
been church-mates together. I know that that 
noble girl’s whole soul is based upon the rock of 
her hope in God and faith in immortality. I 
know that her sweetest joys are drawn from this 
source, and that all the good of life is tempered 
by it. I have heard her give consolation to a 
dying friend, and pray by the bedside of her in- 
valid companion. I know that she is happy 
only so far as she realizes the faithful discharge 
of what she considers her holy duty. And hence 
you will not wonder that I should fear she would 
shrink from one who could hold no atom of sym- 
pathy with her in this, her soul’s purest work. 
Forgive me, Walter, but I cannot yet believe 
that she can bind herself for life to one in whose 
soul she cannot find a single spark that throws a 
beam of light beyond the grave. I may be mis- 
taken. But you do not blame me, Walter.” 

“No, no, James.” 

“How’s this? What's the matter? Ah! 
she has already left you.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Then why these tears ?” 

“ They are tears of repentance, James,” cried 
the youth, as he grasped the hand of his friend, 
“the tears of a soul made joyous in being freed 
from the darkest doubts that ever dwelt upon 
humanity. Ask me no more now.” 

“But Lilla—does she know of this ?” 

“Not wholly—not yet—but she will.” 





That night, while Lilla Burke sat again by 
her window, her lover came. He took her hands 
in his, and then he breathed into her ear the 
truth that had grown up within him. He felt 
her warm cheek against his own, and he knew 
that her tears were falling upon his shoulder. 
He blessed her with his whole soul, and from 
that moment he was a happier man. The great 
picture of humanity no longer looked dark to 
him, but in all he saw of misery and of shame, 
of « retchedness and of degradation, he could see 
that it all came from the infringement of God's 
wholesome laws by short-sighted man. In all 
he could see the working of a great system, the 
END of which was to be purification and peace ! 

Lilla Burke ere long listened to Walter’s pro- 
posal for her hand, and never spoke she a hap- 
pier word than when she answered him “ Yes,” 
to that question. He had a saviour and wife in 
one pure being, and well did he know how to 
appreciate the blessing. 

Oreo 
A SUCCESSFUL STRATAGEM, 

When Haydn, the musician, was in England, 
one of the royal princes commissioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to take his portrait. Haydn went to 
the painter’s house and sat to him, but soon 
grew tired. Sir Joshua, careful of his reputa- 
tion, would not paint a man of acknowl, .ged 
genius with a stupid countenance, and deterred 
the sitting till another day. The same weari- 
ness and want of expression occurring at the 
next attempt, Reynolds went and communicated 
the circumstance to his royal highness, who con- 
trived the following stratagem. He sent to the 
painter’s house @ pretty German girl, in the 
service of the Queen. Haydn took his seat for 
the third time, and as soon as the conversation 
began to flag, a curtain rose, and the fair Ger- 
man addressed him in his native language, with 
a most elegant compliment. Haydn, delighted, 
overwhelmed the enchantress with questions; 
his countenance recovered its animation, and Sir 
Joshua rapidly seized its traits.—Anecdotes of 
Artists. 

¢+2.con ee """""" 

The secret of some men’s attractions might be 
safely told to all the world; for under any other 
management but that of the possessor, they 
would cease to attract. Those attempting to 
imitate them would find they had got the fiddle, 





| but not the fiddle-stick. 


Jesters Picnic. 


When Mr. Adam’s dog Carlo was poisoned, 
Tke attempted an elegy upon him, and began 
thus : 

* Poor Carlo, he is dead and gone 
And he wont come back any more ; 
I wish the fellow that pizened him 
Could be served the same sauce ” 

The divine “ tlatness ” here gave out, but as 
he read the lines to Mrs. Partington, her face 
lighted up with pride, lke the bright bottom of 
her tin pail in the raddy rays of the coal fire 

“There,” said she, as she felt in her pocket 


| for a cent, “that’s what I call genus, and seems 


to warrant the predicament that you will some 
day be a learned man if you only know enough, 


| and write minus poems, as all the great writ rs 


do. I would be more proud to have it so than 


| to have you the dolphin of France, or the prince 


of whales.” 

She chased the cent into a corner, and Tke 
held out his hand to receive a lange horn button 
that she had mistaken foracent. Four marbles, 
and any quantity of subsequent winnings, faded 
from that young gentleman’s mind as the valu- 
less horn touched his waiting palm. 


A Yankee gentleman, conveying a British 
gentleman around to view the different objects 
of attraction in the city of Boston, brought him 
to Bunker Hill. They stood looking at the 
splendid shaft, when the Yankee said, ‘ This is 
the spot where Warren fell.” 

“Ah,” replied the Englishman, evidently not 

sted up in local historical matters, “did it 
hurt him much ?” 

The native looked at him with an expression 
of fourteen 4th of Julys in his countenance. 
“Hurt him!” exclaimed he, “he was killed, 
sir.” 

“Ah, he was, eh?” said the stranger, still 
eyeing the monument, layer by layer. “ Well, 
I should think he would have been, to fall so 

” 


A gent’enan of our acquaintance, says the 
Boston Telsgraph, passing np Washington Street 
the other evening, just behind two little boys, 
not more than eight years old, overheard them 
discussing the merits of ditferent actors, and the 
beauties of the various theatres of Boston. 

“ Bob,” said one, “have you ever seen Ham- 
let played ?” 

“ Thander!” cried the other, in astonishment, 
“where do you think I've been all my lifetime ? 
Of course I have.’” 

“ Ah!” cried the other, with a sigh of regret, 
“as long as I’ve lived in Boston, I’ve never seen 
it done.” 

“Poverty rans strongly to fun,”” says an acute 
observer. An Irishman is never so full of the 
article as when he is reduced to one shirt and 
two potatoes. Wealth is taciturn and fretful. 
Stwock-brokers would no sooner indulge in a 
hearty laugh than they would lend money on a 
“second mortgage.” Nature is a great believer 
in compensations. To those she sends weal:h, 
she saddles with law-suits and dyspep-ia. The 
poor never indulge in woodcock, but then they 
have a style of appetite that converts a No. 3 
mackere} into a salmon. 


> 


The newspapers say that “the path of recti- 
tude” is now so little trodden that it is over- 
grown with grass, owing, no doubt, to the hard- 
ness of the times. When money commands 
two per cent. a month, carriages are scarce, and 
elegantly cushioned pews in fasbionable churches 
remain empty. People can’t atford to lay up 
their treasures just now where ‘ moth and dust 
don’t corrupt.” 

One of the deacons in Edward Dey’s church 
asked him if he usually kissed the bride at wed- 
dings. 

“Always,” was the reply. 

“And how do you manage when the happy 
pair are negroes ?”’ was the deacon’s next ques- 
tion. 

“In all such cases,” replied Mr. Dey, ‘the 
duty of kissing is appointed to the deacons.” 


” 





Lady.—Mr. is really a most wretched 
preacher. 

Hu-band.—My dear, he is one of the most 
sound orthodox preachers I know. 

Lady.—He may be very orthodox, but he is 
very heavy. 

Husband —Golld is heavy. 

Lady.—Yes, but g ld is bright. 

A correspondent, says the N. Y. Post, wishes 
to know, “ What line in Shakspeare is entirely 
entomological? We cannot say, unless some- 
body has been found sufficiently barbarous to 
read a certain passage of Macbetn in this wise : 

“Fly, Flea ance (ants), fly, fly, fly !’” 


The spirit of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
delivered a lecture to some spiritualists in Syra- 
cuse, recently, which was so eloquent that the 
meeting, by resolve, thanked the ghost! A Syra- 
cuse journal says, “Itis a great Pitt y the speech 
of the defunct minister was not reported.” 


A Tyneside doctor was lecturing a poor tip- 
pler for shortening his days with drink. With 
the most charming nairete he replied, “‘ Why, I 
come from M., where two doctors drank them- 
selves to death; and sure they'd never took it if 
it had been bad for them.” 
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THE SCOUR 


A STOR 


CHAPTER V 
A TRARPFUL CONFI 


As the sun arose the men we 
the quarter deck waiting for 
the young surgeon, for they 
hearof the gunner. Ere lon; 
and he informed the men that 
to be out of danger, but that i 
time before he could return to 
the same time he requested.t 
little noise as possible about th 

The day passed away, and t! 
easier, though Paul felt eam, if 
pened, that the result would 
night more leeches were applier 
was given, but the invalid cou! 
the following morning the oo. 
was in sight upon the starbe 
take advantage of a current | 
pretty close into the shore, 

The wind was now to the + 
blowing quite fresh—that is, 
breeze, though this had only | 
The gunner had not slept a m 
night, though the pain in bis 
diminishing. He now for th 
his accident asked fur somet! 
Paul allowed him to have som 
daring to give anything more 
fever. 

Near midway of the sout! 
island of Margarita there is a | 
promontory, making out into 
of some ten miles. At nine o 
cape was upon the lee bow, #: 
four miles distant, and at th 
came to a lull, and then chop 
northward, coming off the sh: 
course now lay she would pa» 
longs of the cape, but Laroon 
well, and he was not afraid « 
half-past nine the wind was » 
and the brig now had her start. 
and in fifteen minates more th: 
cape was directly under the v 
not more thantwo cables’ leng 

“Sal ho!" at this momen: 
fore top in tones that made eve 

“A sup! a ship!" shouted « 

And now they could all sec 
royals of a ship looming up ov 

“Up with the helm!” «! 
captain; “Jamp to the brace 
ward—round in on the weath 

In a few moments the brig’: 
southwest, and by the time th 
layed she had cleared the cay 
under the western blef, and + 
mile distant, was @ French « 
sail with her yards nearly aque 

“To the guns, every man! 
mach excited —" every man ¥ 
and the rest of you get up the 
every pistol and carbine, and 
he eatiase' = Losd—quick [” 

The brig’s crew sprang te 
will, earth man knowing jast 
of the port guns were run aft 
after ports, and suet ae the bre 
gun was lashed there came 
The tal 
stariward bompkia, and did p 


“Now give ‘oma ehotin + 


Frenchman's bows 


According!s one of the ote 
Next ¢ 


from the corvette, which ete 


bat without effect 


some twenty yards from th 
beam 

Daring thw exciting prete 
ton had been in o etate of ie 
At the firet mention ff the Fr 
he hed leaped from hie bank 
the utenost difficulty thas Ve 


bark again 








“By the holy esinte, | m 
te old man a@ied 

“ Well—let's one you 
surypeon 





